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I, 
THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY. 
BY THE REV. A. 8. WEBER, A.M. 


The system of religious thought known to the theological world 
by this title is at once an interesting and profitable study. Within 
recent years no system has attracted wider attention, none perhaps 
has wielded so strong an influence. To the profound scholar whose 
name is identified with the theology which he taught belongs the 
distinction of being the only theologian who since Schleiermacher 
has succeeded in founding a separate and clearly defined “ school.” 
As professor of Systematic Theology in the University of Got- 
tingen to which upon Dorner’s transfer to Berlin, Ritschl in 1864 
was called as his successor, he developed those courses of remark- 
able lectures, the sum and substance of which afterwards came to 
be embodied in his two epoch-making books. Of these one is 
“Die Christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versdh- 
nung,” and the other “ Unterricht in der Christlichen Religion.”’* 

* Besides the four volumes in which these works of Ritschl appear, the fol- 
lowing books were used in the preparation of this article: ‘‘ Dorner’s System 
of Christian Doctrine,’’ Vol. IV ; “‘ Lichtenberger’s History of German Theol- 
ogy inthe Nineteenth Century ;’ ‘‘ Denney’s Studies in Theology ;” ‘‘ Stih- 
lin’s Kant, Lotze and Ritschl,’’ ‘‘The Life of Ritschl,’’ by his son ; “‘ The 
Christian View of God and the World,’’ and “The Ritschlian Theology,’’ by 
James Orr. To the latter author special indebtedness is hereby gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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The first editions of these books were published about a quarter 
of a century ago. In their finally revised and substantially modi- 
fied form, however, they were given to the public considerably 
later, the former during the year of their author’s death in 1889, 
the latter a few years earlier. 

Prior to the publication of these works the name of Albrecht 
Ritschl was comparatively unknown. At the age of twenty- 
eight he had written a volume on “ Die Entstehung der Altkoth- 
olische Kirche” in which a small number of discerning and 
sympathetic readers at once recognized an originality, penetration 
and power, promising much for the author’s theological future. 
Written under the dominating influence of one of his teachers, 
the book was the more remarkable and surprising on account of 
the bold and independent course which at critical points it pur- 
sued in its effort to solve the problem of the development of the 
Old Catholic Church, and for the confidence and enthusiasm 
with which it insisted upon the new positions that had been 
taken. But it required a long while for those positions to justify 
themselves, though now, according to Harnack, in an article on 
“The Present State of Research in Early Church History” 
they have “ found acceptance, if not with all, yet with a majority 
of the independent critics ”* who in more recent years have been 
restudying the progress and development of early Christianity. 

When the results of Ritschl’s subsequent and maturer thought 
were announced in his greater books the previous characteristics 
of boldness and independence, confidence and enthusiasm re- 
appeared in even more emphatic form. And now it was no 
longer necessary for him to wait with patience for the reception 
of his ideas. The “fit audience though few” which had 
welcomed and adopted the principles and theories of his first 
message, both as to number and importance, had been vastly in- 
creased. His large and impressive personality had meanwhile 
been engaged in creating a growing constituency for his methods 
and ideas. For ten years and more this man whom even one of 
his acutest adverse critics feels constrained to speak of us as “ by 


* Contemporary Review, Vol. 50, p. 252. 
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far the most influential, most interesting, and in some ways, most 
inspiring of modern theologians,”* had now been occupying his 
professorial chair in the university. His splendid gifts as an 
historian, exegete, critic and systematic theologian were recog- 
nized, and large numbers of the most brilliant students were 
constantly crowding his class-room. All the while during these 
years he wielded a great power, and made lasting impressions 
upon many who were to become preachers and teachers in pulpits 
and seats of learning, and contributors to the theological thought 
and literature of our times. Many of the ablest of these dis- 
ciples, in not a few instances, it is alleged through the personal 
effort and intervention of their teacher, soon came to fill chairs 
in nearly all the leading universities of Germany. Thence un- 
der the inspiration of the fundamental aims and tendencies of 
their master’s system they promulgated its peculiar principles, 
and wrought out with characteristic ardor and zeal its distinctive 
ideas in the several departments of theological science. 

Thus within a very few years after the publication of the great 
books into whose teaching we are to inquire, Ritschlian methods 
and ideas are found to have won for themselves a dominant place 
in the land of their birth, and to be pressing their claims upon 
the recognition of thinkers in other countries. The intellectual 
impulse given by them, as seen in the vast proportions to which 
Ritschlian literature has grown, is second only to that which has 
been prompted by the evolutionary hypothesis in the realm of 
the physical sciences. One who has not consulted the Ritschlian 
bibliography will be simply amazed at the length of the lists of 
its catalogued publications. Some of the most widely read of 
the theological books of the last decade are exponents of one or 
another phase of this system. Among others of this class may 
be mentioned Hermann’s “Communion of the Christian with 
God,” Schultz’s “ Teaching Concerning the Deity of Christ,” 
Wendt’s “ Teaching of Jesus,” Harnack’s “ History of Christian 
Dogma,” Kihler’s “ Reconciliation through Christ,” McGiffert’s 
“ History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age,” Kaftan’s 


* Denney’s ‘‘ Studies in Theology,’’ p. 2. 
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“Truth of the Christian Religion,” and “ Need We Another 
Dogma ?” (of which latter book a late and lamented contributor 
to earlier numbers of this Review furnished such an able and 
admirable estimate for these pages).* Kidd’s “Social Evolution,” 
and Balfour’s “ Foundations of Belief” from some source have 
caught something of the Ritschlian spirit, and Watson’s “ Mind 
of the Master” is likewise colored with certain of its ideas. 
Some of the ablest and most enthusiastic followers of Ritschl are 
conducting theological journalst for the purpose of propagating 
the views of his system, and scores of scholars dissenting from 
those views have been equally busy with their pens, writing in 
opposition to certain aspects of its teaching. 

All this will indicate in a measure how vigorously and effec- 
tively the fundamental principles of the Ritschlian system have 
been maintained, how loyally its original aims and tendencies 
have been pursued, and how truly wonderful the success which 
has been achieved by this comparatively recent theological move- 
ment, “a movement,” says Professor Orr, “the rapid rise, 
extensive spread and dominant influence of which admittedly 
constitute it the most remarkable phenomenon in the recent his- 
tory of religious thought.”§ There are those who think that the 
vigor of the movement has been spent and that its influence is 
destined now to a speedy decline. One writer discovers an evi- 
dence of this in the wide and apparently irreconcilable divergen- 
cies shown by his followers in their “ varying theological stand- 
points and modes of apprehending Christian truth.”|| Another 
sees it in the fact that “its once-aggressive self-confidence, glory- 
ing in a revolutionary theological method, has been compelled 
more recently to act upon the defensive.{ And a third, to whose 

*The Rev. William M. Reily, REFORMED QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vol. 
38, pp. 5-45. 

t Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, Christliche Welt, Theologische Literatur- 
zeitung. 

re these the following are eminently worth consulting: Stahlin, 
Nippold, von Frank, Pfleiderer and Scott. The last in ‘‘ Nicene Theology’ 
(Chicago, 1896). 

2 “‘ The Ritechlian Theology and The Evangelical Faith’’ (London, 1897) 

|| The Thinker, London, August, 1892, p. 418. 

{ The Independent, N. Y., October 7, 1897, p. (1305) 17. 
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calm, discriminating and preéminently able survey of the present 
trend and condition of German thought one must attach great 
weight, comes to the conclusion that the two factors developing 
in the school, the one antagonistic to the other, “ make it pos- 
sible to believe what is averred by independent thinkers, namely, 
that Ritschlianism has already passed its most flourishing period 
and is in the beginnings of its decay.”’* 

Such general estimates of the progress and success, the influ- 
ence and present condition of the system of theology expounded 
in Ritschl’s monumental books are well calculated to arouse in- 
terest and stimulate inquiry concerning the nature of that system 
in its particular characteristics and bearings. What are the con- 
trolling ideas and principles which give it so strong a hold upon 
many of the prominent theological thinkers of our day? What 
particular aspects of truth are emphasized by it, what wants does 
it supply, through which it enlists the interest of so many earnest 
and thoughtful students of church history and theology? What 
are its theories and methods, what the aims and purposes under 
the pursuit of which it has succeeded in giving, as it must be 
acknowledged to have given, a new enthusiasm not only to theo- 
logical inquiry, but likewise to personal religious effort? In 
other words, what is the Ritschlian Theology? What are its 
distinctive features? An answer to such questions, partial and 
imperfect though it must be made within the limits prescribed 
for this article, will, it is believed, be of interest and service to 
many of the readers of the Rerormep CuurcH Review, the 
pages of which have hitherto made only incidental references to 
the system in a general way, or criticised such particular phases 
of its teaching as seemed specially open to attack. The Ritschlian 
system of thought, for what it is, and for what it has achieved, 
seems sufficiently noteworthy to merit the somewhat more com- 
prehensive notice which it is proposed here to give to it. In this 
way alone the true and the good there must be in it can be dis- 
covered ; in this way alone its errors and defects, which in my 

* The Rev. D. B. Schneder, REFORMED CHURCH REVIEW, October, 1897, 
p. 483. 
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judgment are neither few in number nor insignificant in charac- 
ter, can be duly pointed out ; and in this way alone an intelligent 
conception can be gotten as to the true inwardness of this system 
of theological thought for which so much has been claimed, against 
which such violent opposition has been aroused. For these rea- 
sons I have been able, the less reluctantly, to yield to the Editor’s 
request to prepare this paper. 

At the outset of our attempt to come to an understanding of 
the Ritschlian Theology it is necessary to know something of its 
philosophical and theological antecedents. Whilst claiming to be 
new, this system of thought, it must be said to its credit, does not 
announce itself as having broken entirely with the past. Ritschl 
no doubt did contribute ideas that were new, and wrought some 
that were old into new and original combinations. Among such 
we shall by and by meet for instance with his theory of religion, 
his theory of “ value-judgments,” and his theory of the distine- 
tion between the respective realms occupied and ends aimed at by 
religion and ethics. But his writings afford abundant evidence 
that after assimilating the results of others’ thinking, he freely 
appropriated them to his own use and pressed them often with 
masterly logical consistency to different ends. Without pausing 
here to point out the directions in which his doctrines of God 
and His Kingdom, of Christ and His Church relate themselves 
to earlier systems, a moment must be taken to indicate the extent 
of his indebtedness to the Philosophy of Kant for his theory of 
knowledge, and to the Theology of Schleiermacher for certain 
doctrinal conceptions and theological methods. 

Ritschl’s theory of knowledge plays an important part in the 
development of his system of thought, just as some theory of 
knowledge in his view must do in that of every theologian. “As 
a scientific man,” he argues, “every theologian is under the ne- 
cessity or duty of proceeding in accordance with a definite theory 
of cognition whose nature he distinctly knows, and whose validity 
he must be prepared to justify.”* He acknowledges that the 

* Ritechl’s ‘‘ Theologie und Metaphysik ” quoted by Stahlin. Cf. “R. und 
V.,” Vol. 3, p. 13. 
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specific character of his theology hinges upon the particular theory 
of knowledge he has adopted, and in accordance with which the 
process of its development has been carried forward. It was the 
philosophy of Kant which furnished him the rule in this respect 
by which he was guided ; or,as Ritschl himself preferred to think, 
the philosophy of Lotze did this, which really amounts to the 
same thing. Kant’s theory, as is well known, is that our knowl- 
edge is confined wholly to the phenomenal, that the thing in itself 
(das Ding an sich) can not be known. Lotze’s views, whilst a 
modification of Kant’s in some respects, insist likewise, “ that our 
empirical knowledge is confined within the bounds of the phe- 
nomenal and that the unavoidable and thorough-going subjectivity 
of our cognition is beyond question.”* According to the theory 
as phrased by Ritschl, “ We know the thing in the phenonena,” 
but how this differs from the unknowableness of the thing in it- 
self of Kant, or how it is in nearer agreement with that of Lotze 
must be left for others to explain. 

This theory of knowledge does not preclude, in our author’s 
view, the possibility of knowing supernatural, religious facts and 
truths, but necessitates rather the making of a clear distinction 
between “theoretic” knowledge, so-called, and “religious” 
knowledge. The former, as has been seen, is restricted to the 
phenomenal, the latter is grounded in the moral consciousness. In 
this, Kantian influences are again manifest. Kant’s theoretical 
philosophy aimed to limit reason to the bounds prescribed by 
purely subjective conditions ; his practical philosophy aimed to 
show that conviction of the existence of God and knowledge of 
religious truth rest on a “practical” not a “theoretic” judg- 
ment, on a postulate of the moral nature, not on an outward 
demonstration. This two-fold theory of knowledge, so thoroughly 
adapted to the requirements of Ritschl’s system was appropriated 
from the philosophy of Kant and the real, vital bearings of it, we 
shall see presently, are definitely impressed upon his teachings at 
every point. 


* Lotze’s “‘ Outlines of Metaphysics,’’ p. 143. 
+ Cf. Stablin’s observations, “‘K. L. and R,’’ p. 184. 
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In connection with this theory of knowledge and closely identi- 
fied with it, there emerges also his theory of “ value judgments ’’* 
(Werthurtheile) concerning which, a word should be here said in 
passing. The whole of “religious” knowledge lives and moves 
and has its being in so-called “ value-judgments,”—judgments, 
that is, which express not the truth of things in their objective 
reality, but the value of them for us in the practical needs and 
experiences of our religious life. What this actually imports 
will become plainer when its application to some of the specific 
doctrines of the Christian faith shall come under consideration. 
Meanwhile it will be sufficient to remark that students of Ritschl 
generally find it difficult to decide what precisely the notion is 
which by “ value-judgments” he wishes to convey. Taken 
literally his language affirming that “in religion it is not ob- 
jective truth we have to deal with, but conceptions in a form 
adapted to meet and satisfy our religious needs,” would appear 
to commit him to the purest subjectivism, but elsewhere he makes 
it certain that such is not his intention. “One may spend 
months over his distinctions between ‘theoretic’ judgments and 
‘value ’ judgments,” says one of his English critics, “ and in the 
fluctuation and vagueness of his expressions not be sure that he 
understands them all.’’$ 

When we pass from the philosophical side of his system to the 
specifically theological, Ritschl’s obligations to Schleiermacher 
are seen to be as great in the latter as to Kant in the former. 
According to a custom prevalent in his student days, Ritschl 
worked his way through Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre, and 
thence carried with him not a few of the ideas which in a more 
or less modified or wrought over form, are made to reappear in 
his own system. “In respect of method” we find him declaring 


* Kaftan and Hermann, disciples of Ritschl, are credited with the introduc- 
tion of the word into theology. From them later editions of Ritschl’s books 
adopted itin explanation of the idea present in his writings from the beginning. 
His son, O. Ritschl, has written, ‘“‘ Uber Werthurtheile ’’ and Scheibe, ‘‘ Die 
Bedeutung der Werthurtheile.’’ 

t ‘*R. und V.,” Vol. 3, p. 195. 

t The Thinker, London, August, 1892. 
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“« Schleiermacher is my predecessor.”* Some things in the Glau- 
benslehre repel, others attract him. He rejects the “mystical” 
element of its theology and the defective view of God “as re- 
vealed only in feeling,” to which it stands committed. He ac- 
cepts its view of “dependence ” as the ultimate expression of the 
religious relation, and also its contentions against “ natural re- 
ligion.” He adopts, moreover, its theory of religion as “the 
sense of the whole in things,” as well as its “idea of fellowship 
in religion,” whereby Ritschl says, “ Schleiermacher has given a 
new aspect primarily to ethics and secondarily to theology, and 
has risen above the field of vision alike of the Wolfian and Kan- 
tian schools.” + 

Out of the philosophic and theologic background which the 
names of Kant and Schleiermacher suggest and the new results 
to which Ritschl pressed their theories, there came three of the 
peculiarities in which his theology diverges at the greatest angle 
from ordinary types of Christian thought. First, it denies the 
right of metaphysics in the realm of theology. Secondly, it views 
religion as the outgrowth of man’s relation to the world, rather 
than of his relation to God. And thirdly, it draws a distinction 
between the ends aimed at respectively by religion and ethics. It 
would carry us too far afield to discuss at any length these several 
points. All that can be done is to offer such brief observations 
upon them as seem indispensable to the understanding of the 
system in which their determinative power is so constantly recog- 
nized. With reference to the necessity of excluding metaphysics 
from theology it is held that thus alone Christian thought can be 
freed from the foreign influences, with which in the course of its 
history it has become entangled—Greek thought in the early 
stages of jts development, Aristotelianism during the Middle 
Ages, a new scholasticism after the Reformation, Rationalism, 
Hegelianism and so forth in more recent times—a freedom from 
which is necessary for Christianity to vindicate its right and 
ability to develop itself from the only true, positive principle, 
namely, the historical revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 


* “'Theologie und Metaphysik,”’ p. 54. 
t‘*R. und V.,” Vol. 1, p. 469. 
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That there are some important elements of truth in this de- 
mand will of course be readily conceded. But in the application 
of the principle it seems recognition should be given to the fact 
also that in the discussion of its own problems Christianity is 
bound to come in contact with metaphysical questions with refer- 
ence to which religious thought must not only assume an atti- 
tude but offer some solution. Von Rancke has pointed out the 
fact that “when the ancient philosophers ceased to be studied, 
the great Christian theologians, the Fathers of the Church dis- 
appeared, the extinction of Greek philosophy was followed by 
the stagnation of original developments in Christian theology.”* 
Accepting the observation of Sir William Hamilton that “no 
difficulties of a speculative sort arise in theology which have not 
previously emerged in philosophy,”+ we believe it to be impos- 
sible to understand religion adequately without some knowledge 
and use of philosophy. And unconsciously Ritschl himself 
proves this. Whilst fairly shrieking at times for “ theology with- 
out metaphysics,” he nevertheless commits himself to a meta- 
physical theory of knowledge which, to say the least, seems as 
dangerous as any of the philosophical speculations that are as- 
sailed or ruled out of court by him. 

Ritschl’s view that religion is the outgrowth of man’s relation 
to the world rather than to God is a corollary, it will be observed 
of his theory of knowledge. To his mind the ordinary concep- 
tion of religion as a bond of union between the soul and God, 
such as involves an original and immediate relation between them 
is based upon an intuitive “mysticism” which can be verified 
neither by experience or revelation. Accordingly, it must be 
rejected, and the ideas of God and religious life accounted for 
on the ground of man’s relation to the world. This is done 
along lines which can not now be indicated.t The conclusion 
reached is that the idea of God is not an intuition, not an in- 
ference of the reason, but a “postulate” which the soul makes 


* “ World-History,’’ Vol. 4, p. 21. 
t Quoted in Craufurd’s “ Christian Instincts,’”’ p. 121. 
tSee “‘R. und V.,’’ Vol. 3, pp. 212-214, also 585. 
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for its own satisfaction,. and for the acquisition of moral 
supremacy over the world and of spiritual freedom. But one is 
tempted to ask, Is such a theory of religion proposing to account 
for man’s religious notions and beliefs from natural, world-related 
causes, adequate? Does it correspond with the deepest general 
testimony of human experience and religious consciousness ? 
Ritschlianism here seems quite as unsatisfactory as other theories 
which in a more vulgar way attempt the solution of the same 
problem on the basis of hopes and fears, ghosts and superstitions 
of various kinds.* 

The distinction drawn between the ends of religion and ethics, 
whilst somewhat obscure in Christianity, is nevertheless real, 
Ritschl thinks, and its recognition important for the correct ap- 
prehension of Christian truth. The figure by which he illustrates 
the distinction is the foci of an ellipse, which, near though they 
may stand together, are never one as is the centre of a circle.t 
As has just been seen, in the Ritschlian conception religion aims 
to secure for man moral supremacy and spiritual freedom. The 
ethical end, on the other hand, as suggested by our moral con- 
sciousness implies a moral kingdom, or community of agents act- 
ing under the laws of virtue and love, righteousness and truth. 
The function of religion has to do with our position relative to 
God and the world, the function of ethics refers directly to men, 
and only indirectly to God whose end in the world men fulfil 
through moral service in His kingdom.t 

What bearing this distinction has upon his system of thought 
is shown by the classification Ritschl makes in calling redemption 
and justification, for instance, religious notions, and the kingdom 
of God and reconciliation, for example, ethical notions. The same 
is true with reference to “the unusual collocation and order of 
ideas ”§ presented by the title “ Justification and Reconciliation,” 
which is designedly chosen to indicate the specific nature of his 
most important and comprehensive work. As respects the sinner 


* Cf. Orr’s “ Christian View of God and the World,” pp. 134-137. 
tSee “ R. und V.,” Vol. 3, p. 11. 

t “R. und V.,” Vol. 3, pp. 15-28. 

2“R. und V.,” Vol. 1, p. 1. 
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there is a religious effect and an ethical effect accomplished 
through the redeeming work of Christ. The religious effect is 
the Divine act of forgiveness and adoption through which there is 
conveyed to the sinner on condition of faith, the assurance that 
his guilt forms no barrier to his access to God and fellowship with 
Him. This is justification. The ethical effect is the removal of 
the sinner’s active enmity to God and the acceptance of the Divine 
end as his own. This is reconciliation.* Justification is the 
necessary condition to holy living, and yet it has to do only in- 
directly with the attainment of moral results, being in itself a 
purely moral notion.t This, according to our author, must be 
emphasized if the Protestant doctrine of justification by faith alone 
is to be successfully maintained. 

For these somewhat extended observations upon the general 
principles and theories underlying the Ritschlian Theology, 
a knowledge of which is so essential to the intelligent considera- 
tion of the constructive portion of the system, I venture to think 
no apology need be offered, the less so because at the same time 
they reveal, at least, something of the secret upon which the 
strength and influence of it rest and by which its success can be 
explained. That secret lies in the manner in which Ritschl’s 
ideas and avowed methods accommodated themselves to, or 
rather perhaps unconsciously, fell in with and reflected the gen- 
eral spirit and tendency of his age. Pfleiderer, who has sub- 
jected Ritschlianism to the most searching examination, attributes 
their significance to and accounts for their power by the fact that 
‘they are the theological expression and mirror of the general 
consciousness of the time according to its strong and legitimate, 
but also to its weak and dangerous side.” { The age was wearied 
and disappointed by the undue claims of reason and the meta- 
physical speculations of vain philosophy ; it was dominated by the 
methods of the exact sciences which confined themselves to the 
investigation of phenomena and it was yearning for relief from 
doubt and uncertainty in religion and theology. 

* Cf. “ Unterricht,” p. 32, and “R. und V.,” Vol. 3, p. 83. 


t Cf. Orr’s “‘ Ritschlian Theology,’’ pp. 103-5. 
t Quoted by Nippold. 
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To those who had come under the power of this Zeitgeist, one 
can easily see, the Ritschlian theories must have appealed with 
peculiar power. Living, as they had been, in conscious distrust 
and confusion of opinion, they must have hailed with joy the 
offer of a ground of certitude for their religious faith which 
Ritschl held out to them. And indeed added power must have 
been given to the attractiveness of this offer by the apparent ease 
and simplicity with which, according to this new theological 
teacher, doubt might be dispelled and certainty obtained. Apart 
from all critical and metaphysical knowledge and culture, with- 
out the necessity of doing violence to the recognized theory of 
cognition, upon which physicists in the realm of the natural sci- 
ences proceeded in reaching their reliable conclusions, this re- 
ligious certainty is to be drawn directly from the Gospel page. 
The impression (Hindruck) which Christ there makes upon the 
soul historically confronted by Him is of the nature of an ir- 
resistible compulsion (Zwang). In addition to this offer of cer- 
tainty attention has been called, by one of the reviewers of his 
system, to the fact that Ritschlian thought “harmonized at the 
same time with the social tendencies of the age by giving promi- 
nence to the practical and ethical ideas of the Kingdom of God, 
by conciliating the ecclesiastical tendency in laying stress upon 
the Church and by appealing to philosophical and scientific in- 
terests in its claim to furnish a solution of the world problem.” * 
The extent to which these promises and pretentions were justified 
will appear in the course of the examination of certain specific 
doctrines of the Christian faith, to which examination we now turn. 

The Ritschlian Theology, as already observed, professes to de- 
rive its entire content from the historical revelation of God in 
Christ. With this statement in its unqualified and unapplied 
form, the most scrupulously orthodox of evangelical Christians 
will feel inclined to agree. To go back to the Gospels and put 
ourselves as closely and directly as possible into communion with 
Christ in order that He may make His personal impress upon us, 
is our duty as Christians, our duty as theologians as well. In 


* The “‘ Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical Faith,’’ pp. 7, 8. 
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recalling the Church to a clear consciousness upon this point 
Ritschl rendered important service to the religious thought and 
life of our time. And it is one of the great merits of his system 
that insistence is placed upon this with an emphasis that is likely 
ever to be remembered. Recognizing in Christ a Person stand- 
ing in unique relation to God, revealing Him perfectly, and 
identifying Himself thoroughly with the Divine will and pur- 
pose, Ritschl came to regard His mind, His life, His character, 
as affording the great determining ideas by whose aid God and 
man, sin and redemption, life and death, the whole round of 
Christian truths, were to be interpreted. 

But it does not seem legitimate to apply this positive principle 
of Christian theology in such a manner as to make it a denial of 
what is called “natural theology,” and to the exclusion of reason 
and nature as affording no knowledge of God. According to the 
writer of the Acts (14: 17) God has not left Himself without 
witness among the heathen, and according to Paul (Rom. 1: 20) 
even “His everlasting power and divinity are clearly seen by 
them.” And when the question is pressed whether this unique 
Person (einzig in seiner Art)* was really of a supernatural 
character the answer to be gotten is apt to disturb still more one’s 
complacent attitude toward this positive principle as employed 
by the late Gottingen theologian. Upon the ground that the- 
ology has nothing to do with metaphysics Ritschl declines to dis- 
cuss the nature of Christ’s revelation and casts himself simply 
upon the fact of it. The fact of the revelation He makes to us, 
the personal impress He leaves upon us, the experimental knowl- 
edge we have of His power to give spiritual deliverance and moral 
freedom,—these we know, they are religious and ethical certainties, 
but to go beyond these is to enter the domain of the metaphysical, 
the transcendental, where certainty is unattainable. Upon the 
theory of value judgments it is explained that “Christ has for 
the Christian consciousness the religious value of God” and that 
that is all that is necessary. In His human life there is to be 
seen in highest perfection and utmost purity all that is meant 


*Cf. “ Unterricht,” Chapter 22. 
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when God is spoken of. He reveals to men their highest thought 
of God, who not only speaks to them about God, but in Christ’s 
person actually visits His people.* Such utterances have a 
scriptural ring about them which is pleasing to the ear. But it 
must be remembered that they are all confessedly based simply 
upon the subjective impression which Christ makes upon the 
human mind. Beyond that impression Ritschl in the spirit of 
a religious positivist announces himself as unwilling to go.¢ He 
knows nothing of the Godhead of Christ in its objective character 
as ascribed to Him by John and Paul. He does not admit His 
preéxistence, rejects the doctrine of the Incarnation of the Son of 
God, is extremely vague in his position as to Christ’s resurrection, 
has no place for the instructions as to baptism, the preaching of 
the Gospel to every creature and so on, which are attributed to 
the risen Saviour, and brushes totally aside His exaltation, His 
heavenly reign and future advent, of all which we hear so much, 
not only in the New Testament Epistles, but as well also in the 
several Gospels. 

The last remark makes it evident that the Ritschlian view of 
the Holy Scriptures is not of the exalted nature one might have 
been led to suppose from the power ascribed to them as the 
instrument through which Christ makes His impression on the 
human soul. Whilst one reads at the beginning of his “ Unter- 
richt” that “the Christian doctrine is to be drawn alone from 
Holy Scripture,” or in another place that an “authentic knowl- 
edge of the Christian revelation can be drawn only from docu- 
ments which stand near the foundation epoch of the Church and 
from no others,” one is soon made aware that his conception of 
the Scriptures is widely different from that which is generally 
received. Their value lies entirely in their truthfulness as his- 


* “ Unterricht,’’ Chapters 22-24. 

+R. and V.,”’ Vol. 3, pp. 426-7. 

t Professor Orr says : ‘‘ Ritschlianism cuts off the miraculous birth of Jesus at 
one end of the history and His bodily resurrection at the other, and practically 
surrenders to a rationalistic criticism all the wonders of the ministry that lie 
between.’’ Frank quotes Dr, P. J. Lange as facetiously saying that in Ritschl’s 
theology ‘‘ the eschatological bureau has been closed.’’ 
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torical documents aside from any quality of inspiration, the 
various theories of which he calls precarious (misslich). He 
shows a strong dislike to the view of a testimonium spiritus 
sancti. He regards the Old Testament as important only be- 
cause from it the historical presuppositions of the Christian reve- 
lation are rightly understood. Books of the New Testament 
must prove their genuineness and authenticity by their agree- 
ment with the religious conceptions of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Measured by this standard the generally accepted books of the 
Canon, excepting Ephesians, the Pastoral Letters and Revela- 
tion are retained by him, but all under a treatment of free 
criticism which robs them wholly of value as “a rule of faith.” 

As already seen, when considering Ritschl’s view of the Per- 
son of Christ, whenever the Scriptures contradict his preconceived 
theories of knowledge and religion, it is not these theories he 
feels called upon to modify. His mind seems to be their willing 
slave. The miracles of the Gospel are set aside, the recorded 
sayings of Jesus modified, the Logos-doctrine of the Fourth Gos- 
pel rejected.* The conspicuous line drawn by certain other schol- 
ars between the Gospels and Epistles strangely enough is not ree- 
ognized by Ritschl. The true “theological terminology leans 
directly upon the representations made by the Apostles, and it 
would be a falsely understood purism should the intimations of 
Jesus, which are less complete, be preferred to the formulas 
of the Apostles.+ Notwithstanding this, however, the writings 
of Paul seem to find less considerate treatment at his hands than 
do the Gospels. Their author, he thinks, misapprehended the Old 
Testament doctrine of the law, erred in his views of retribution 
and in those also relating to the connection between sin and 
death. In consequence, those large portions of his Epistles 
which deal with doctrines that stand connected with law and 
sin and death, show in Ritschl’s judgment, a wide divergence 
from the original and fundamental teachings of Christ Himself. 
And yet one of his apologists has the assurance of telling us that 


*See “‘ Zeitschrift fiir T. tind K.,’’ 1897. 
Tt Quoted in Methodist Review, Vol. 73, p. 200. 
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“in his treatment of the Bible Ritschl is always reverent. He 
does not explain passages away but, when they do not suit his 
case, avoids their force by declaring that they are not of the 
essence of Christianity or do not even belong to the truth of re- 
ligion at all.”’* 

In his treatment of the doctrine of God Ritschl departs even 
at greater lengths from the usual paths of theologians. Adher- 
ing closely to his governing principles he rejects the so-called cos- 
mological, teleological, and ontological arguments not only as in- 
valid, but wholly foreign and vitiating to the true development of 
the doctrine of God. Just as in the case of Christ and on the 
same grounds of course, he declines to inquire what the essential 
nature of God is. The theologian has to do only with God’s acts 
and manifestations. In Christ He has revealed Himself as 
“Jove,” and the various attributes of His being are to be re- 
garded only as differing aspects of that single revelation of His 
character. Love is the absolute, the all-comprehensive element 
which sums up all that we know of God. “The complete name 
of God and that which corresponds to the Christian revelation is : 
‘ The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’”+ But the Son- 
ship of Christ implied in this name is not an eternal, only an 
ideal relation based simply on the historical personality of Jesus. 
Nor is God the Father of all men. He is the Father of Christ 
only and of those united with Him in the membership of His 
Kingdom. “In the first instance God is the Father of Jesus 
Christ and through His mediation the Father of believers. All 
men assuredly are not children of God, but only the members of 
the community who through Christ are already reconciled to 
God.”t This view of the Fatherhood of God in Ritschl’s thought 
is surprising, not only because it is so directly opposed to one of 
the most characteristic affirmations of the broader theology of 
our day with which in other respects he is often in sympathy, but 
also because it is difficult to reconcile such a restricted conception 


* Rishell’s Methodist Review, Vol. 73, p. 202. 
t “* Unterricht,’’ Chapter 9. 
t Quoted in “‘ Leben,’’ Vol. 1, p. 223. 
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of the Divine Fatherhood with the all-determining element of 
love upon which he lays such great stress. The chapter on 
“ Tilogical Limitations ” in Gordon’s New Theodicy points out 
with far more consistency, and to greater satisfaction, what is in- 
volved in the revelation which Christ has made of God as “the 
Father whose name is love,” and it is confidently believed that in 
the light of it, Ritschl’s view upon this point needs to be cor- 
rected. 

Of the triune nature of God it need hardly be added after 
that which has been said, Ritschl knows nothing. The Deity of 
Christ as an objective verity, we have seen, was for him beyond 
the reach of human knowledge, and the unity of God and Christ 
in respect to nature and being, therefore, beyond the possibility 
of being established. So with reference also to the Holy Spirit. 
Plainly, the Spirit, in Ritschl’s thought is nota Person. “In 
relation to God Himself, the Holy Ghost is the knowledge which 
God has of His own end”*—a vague something which, whatever 
it really may mean or be intended to mean, can by no legitimate 
methods of exegesis be made to harmonize with the Scriptural 
teachings concerning the Third Person of the Holy Trinity. 

To the Ritschlian conception of the Kingdom of God (the 
correlate of his notion of God as love) in distinction from that 
of the Church, large numbers, it is evident, have been favorably 
inclined. He defines, or perhaps better, describes the Kingdom 
of God as “the highest good of those united in it.”¢ It isa 
moral organization in which all the members are acting under 
the motive of love. So important is this thought of the King- 
dom, so far-reaching in its significance, that other doctrines must 
constantly be studied under a recognition of its supreme claims. 
To bring in and establish this Kingdom was the great end to 
which Christ devoted the efforts of His life, and for which He 
made Himself a willing sacrifice. But the Church also is a com- 
munity of believers. How do the two differ? Possibly it can 
be made plainest by Ritschl’s own language. He says “the com- 


* Quoted in “Leben,” Vol. 1, p. 232. 
+“ Unterricht,” Chap. 6, “R. und V.,” Vol. 3, p. 13. 
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munity of believers, as subject of the worship of God and of the 
juristic institutions and organs which minister to that worship is 
the Church; as subject of the reciprocal action of its members, 
springing from the motive of love, it is the Kingdom of God.”* 
The two “ foci” of the system, the religious and the ethical here 
make their reappearance. Is the distinction as applied to King- 
dom and Church to be regarded as valid? Does it correspond 
with the teachings of the Gospels and Epistles of the New Tes- 
tament? We believe it does not. With reference to the King- 
dom the description may be accepted, but so far as its application 
to the Church is concerned it would be difficult to make the 
theory agree with either the words attributed to Christ in the 
Gospels, or with those used by Paul when writing to the churches 
at Ephesus and Colosse. 

By way of transition to the doctrine of redemption and the 
results consequent upon it, which in our plan remain to be 
noticed, a glance must be given to Ritschl’s notion of sin and 
guilt. Theologians are agreed that a correct conception of sin 
and guilt is necessary to an adequate doctrine of redemption. 
Ordinarily the Scriptures are taken to teach very clearly that 
sin involves not simply the violation of one’s individual ideal of 
right or standard of duty, but also an absolute moral law, and 
that on account of the violation of this absolute law there is an 
interruption or abolishment of the right relation of men to 
God, who is the Source of that law. In this view sin is a con- 
dition or state referable not to actions but to persons, a condi- 
tion or state making men think not simply of their conduct, but 
rather of themselves whose inward character only comes to out- 
ward expression in the conduct of life. “In the earlier and 
lower stages of men’s moral development,” it has been forcibly 
declared by a theologian, whom we have before quoted, “ they 
feel that they must make amends, but when they come to know 
themselves they feel that they must be born again. ‘QO, fora 


* Quoted from Stead by Denney to whose ‘‘ Studies in Theology ’’ (pp. 180- 
186) the reader is referred for an interesting discussion on the distinction be- 
tween Church and Kingdom, Cf. also Fairbairn’s ‘‘Christ in Modern The- 
ology,’’ pp. 513-549. 
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man to arise in me, that the man that I am may cease to be’— 
that is the prayer which answers to a true consciousness of the 
extent of human depravity, and it is justified by the words of 
our Lord Himself about the necessity of the new birth.” * 

Now the Ritschlian view of sin and guilt does not conform at 
all to this Biblical standard. Because it seems to our theologian 
that the idea of an absolute law, as the expression of an essential 
righteousness of God is “bad metaphysics,” the idea must be 
abandoned. By making his notion of the determining power of 
the kingdom of God above adverted to, the law of judgment with 
reference to sin, he comes in the course of lengthy discussions} to 
several significant conclusions : God views sin not as a contradic- 
tion of His will, but as acts of ignorance (Sinde wird von 
Gott nicht als die endgiltige Absicht des Widerspruchs gegen 
den erkannten Willen Gottes, sondern als Unwissenheit be- 
trachted) ; God can forgive sin because it is the result of igno- 
rance, and being the result of ignorance such a thing as “ in- 
born,” “original” or “inherited” sin is an impossibility—all 
children are born without any bias to sin. The notion of guilt 
corresponding to this conception resolves itself into self-reproach 
for not having lived fully up to the requirements of duty, into 
self-dissatisfaction for having forfeited through self-will some of 
the higher achievements, and into a consciousness that communion 
with God is interrupted—a consciousness which afterwards 
comes to regard as objectively real in God, that which is actual 
only in a subjective sense. Ritschl does not seem to think that 
God is displeased with sin, nor that it has been necessary on 
account of sin to effect any change whatever in God’s disposition 
towards the sinner. God does not feel called upon to deal puni- 
tively with sin, and in the Christian revelation has “ superseded 
the scheme of retribution in the last judgment, by the analogy of 
the seed and harvest.”$ All of which means that instead of really 
touching the relation of God to man, sin only arouses a subjec- 


* “Studies in Theology,” pp. 83, 84. 
t See “‘R. und V.,”’ Vol. 3, Chapter 5 ; and ‘‘ Unterricht,’’ Chapters 26-33 
t “Unterricht,” Chapter 17. 
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tive suspicion that it does so. Debased and degraded in life and 
character, the sinner is haunted by a distrust as to God’s charac- 
ter of love, is never free from misgivings respecting God’s atti- 
tude towards him, and thus in the end yields to entire estrange- 
ment from God. 

In its relation to sin and guilt under this one-sided and mani- 
festly superficial conception of them, Christ’s redemptive work 
must necessarily be undervalued. The doctrine of it, as set forth 
in Ritschl’s books, can hardly be expected to make any pretense 
even to square itself with the teachings of the New Testament as 
ordinarily interpreted by earlier theology. Christ’s work, he of 
course grants, does have the power of exercising a regenerating 
and restorative influence upon men’s sinful nature; it does over- 
come the sinner’s dislike and suspicions of God ; it does disabuse 
the heart of wrong feelings and thoughts ignorantly entertained 
about God, and it does succeed in bringing men to renewed trust 
in, and love for God. But it does all this in the way of enlight- 
enment through the revelation He makes of God as love. That 
is Ritschl’s position. He is certain that there is no need for such 
atonement as has generally been supposed. The simple revela- 
tion of God as a faithful and loving Father, willing and ready to 
forgive and restore—a revelation which, of course, necessarily 
involved Christ’s humiliation, sufferings and death—this is the 
redemption which the Saviour has accomplished for the sinner. 
Ritschl illustrates his meaning by a reference to the sinful woman 
who was brought into Christ’s presence: “Jesus removes the 
hindrance which sin had caused, to her fellowship with God, in 
the degree to which the impression of His personality overcame 
the natural distrust and frivolity of that sinner.”* 

This deliverance does not mean, however, that forgiveness or 
restoration to fellowship implies the cancelling of the sense of 
guilt. That, in Ritschl’s opinion, is an impossibility. “The 
Gospel of forgiveness does not remove the feeling of guilt for past 


sins, or of guilt-consciousness, since to do so would necessitate the — 


contradiction of the rule of truth for God, as well as for the con- 


***R. und V.,’’ Vol. 3, p. 507. 
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science of the sinner.”* This assurance of pardon (implying nec- 
essarily, Ritschl holds, the ideas of sonship and eternal life) con- 
veyed to men through the personal impress of Christ, is what is 
meant by justification, and entrance through faith upon this 
new relationship is the voluntary self-identification of the sinner 
with the moral order of the kingdom of God and the personal 
appropriation of the Divine end as his own—this, if the somewhat 
obscure paths along which Ritschl is here leading have been cor- 
rectly traced, is what he means by reconciliation—these two, jus- 
tification and reconciliation, which he wishes to be regarded the 
focal tenets of his entire system, sum up what is meant by eternal 
life. With reference to the origin, the nature, or the method of the 
bestowal of this life, no one can be unprepared to hear him say, 
“ nothing can be known.” If any one is to be finally lost to this 
eternal life, it will be because he refuses to make the principle of 
love ruling in the kingdom of God, his own; because he will not 
be reconciled on the ground of the justification made by Christ. 
The condemning deadly sin is unbelief in Christ issuing in refusal 
to act in harmony with the moral purposes of His Kingdom. 
Christ’s redeeming work accordingly when summed up into one 
work does not mean the taking away of sin in the ordinarily ac- 
cepted sense, but to take away its root in self-will by bringing 
the human soul through the Kingdom and in it into harmony 
with God. 

Should these results of our examination of the Ritschlian view 
of Christ’s saving work appear vague, indefinite, and at times 
self-contradictory, we believe it may be justly regarded as an 
evidence of faithfulness in reporting the impression which a 
study of Ritschl’s chapters upon the subject must necessarily 
leave on one’s mind. Here and there in his treatment of the 
doctrine of redemption, as elsewhere in his system, he has no 
doubt caught glimpses of truth which are too important any 
longer to suffer neglect, or to be treated with indifference. But 
it cannot be granted that with reference to justification, and rec- 
onciliation, or with reference to other attempted reconstructions 


* “* Unterricht,’’ Chapter 32. 
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of theological tenets, the Ritschlian theories have superseded the 
more generally accepted, though admittedly imperfect solution 
offered by other theologians. 

The merits of the Ritschlian Theology lie in promises, rather 
than in fulfillment, in principles, rather than in their application, 
in certain broad foundations, rather than in the superstructure 
erected upon them. This explains why his theology, meeting at 
first with such enthusiastic and favorable reception, should so 
soon afterwards have met with disapproval and opposition. Not 
because Ritschl founded a “ new school of theology,” as Schultz, 
one of his disciples, suggested, but because the Zendenz, as the 
German put it, of his promises and principles, was not at 
once perceived, did the storm of antagonism so soon break over 
the head of our author and his followers. The development of 
his principles, partly by himself, partly afterwards by his disci- 
ples, revealed the real spirit and bearings of his methods and 
principles, and after that, opposition was inevitable. 

Ritschl is deserving of much credit for his insistence that 
theology must no longer be in bondage to the metaphysical specu- 
lations of scholastic philosophy; for raising anew and with in- 
creased emphasis the ery “ Back to Christ;” for helping the 
Church in this way to a deeper realization of the historical char- 
acter of His Person, and of the vitally essential significance of 
that historical Life for every succeeding age in Christian history ; 
for emphasizing with great force the long-neglected idea of the 
Kingdom of God which figures so prominently in the Gospels 
and through which as a moral organization the “ world-end” is 
to be accomplished ; for calling attention to important aspects of 
truth constantly overlooked in the doctrine of redemption; for 
pressing home to the heart and conscience of men a clearer con- 
ception of the ethical character of Christianity ; and for the 
deliverance thus wrought for our faith in freeing it from depend- 
ence upon ex opere operato functions and performances of eccle- 
siastical officers and dignitaries. True, in achieving these re- 
sults, which in the aggregate constitute a large and honorable 
contribution for one man to make to religious thought and life, 
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Ritschl pushed his principles to unwarranted issues in almost 
every instance. And that accounts for the numerous doctrinal 
defects which mar and so seriously impair the value of this sys- 
tem of thought. 

It is a great fault to deny as he does, that there are truth and 
light in natural theology and to distinguish in his manner the 
ends of religion and ethics. It is a grevious error to separate 
faith and reason as he does by his theories of knowledge and 
value-judgments. He is lamentably deficient in his estimate of 
the Person of Christ, and in his views of the nature and being 
of God. He seems lawless in the exegetical methods with which 
he deals with parts of Scripture, and unconscionable in the 
liberty with which he tosses aside other parts or entire Books 
when not suited to his purposes. He falls far short in his pro- 
posed doctrines of sin and guilt, and in consequence also of the 
redemption wrought out by Christ Jesus. He greatly disap- 
points the yearning agony of interest with which the Christian 
heart has always dwelt upon the Biblical teachings concerning 
“ the last things,” by declining to discuss the subject at all ; and he 
is equally unsatisfactory upon other points that space has prevented 
us from noticing. 

It may be possible, however, that even these errors and defects 
may yet be made to serve the cause of truth in the progress of 
Christian thought. To the coming theologian they may point out 
the limitations of those broad principles of recognized truth 
which Ritschl has enunciated, and upon which he proceeded in 
his work, and thus open the way leading to theological results 
more satisfying than those which have as yet been achieved. 
That way will be found to lie, it is believed, in the application of 
the Ritschlian principles which under due restrictions are valid 
and true, in such a manner as not to do violence to the teachings 
of the inspired writers of the Old and New Testament Scriptures. 

BALTIMORE, MD., February, 1898. 
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THE INCONSISTENCY OF DOUBT. 
BY PROFESSOR JACOB COOPER, D.D. 


Faith is less credulous than unbelief. This seeming paradox 
is proved by the course of all who oppose a direct revelation on 
the ground of insufficient evidence, and assert that they will ac- 
cept nothing which cannot be established by demonstration. For 
in their chosen fields of investigation they must proceed on 
hypotheses not yet verified; and in their action in the common 
affairs of life on future contingencies which cannot be known. 
If the doubter were true to his creed he could make no progress 
in any science since every species of knowledge rests ultimately 
on data which cannot be proven.* For, if they could be, the proof 
of these must rest on some anterior data, and these in turn on 
others, even to infinity.t But if he can have no trustworthy 
knowledge, then, on his own theory, he should attempt nothing ; 
and if there is no connection between his purpose and any specific 
result, his action can avail nothing. He must sit still in the 
Egyptian darkness with which he has surrounded himself. He 
has no power for voluntary action because he acts merely as he 
is acted upon ; and the instincts of his nature must not be fol- 
lowed, because being blind, they are weapons for his own de- 
struction. In practice, however, he proceeds as other men ; and 
it will be the purpose to show that in whatever knowledge he 
professes to accept he uses precisely the same data that those do 
who believe in a rational system of Nature directed by Supreme 
Intelligence. And he shows unutterable credulity. For while 
confessedly actuated by design in the attempt, he thinks 


* Anst. Top., 8,3, 1. 7a wév yap GAAa did robruw deixvvrat, ravra J’ obx évdé- 
xerat de’ érépwn. 

t Aristotle’s Met., III ,IV.,2. Awe wév yap drdvruv adivarov arddecgev éwat 
ei¢ Greipov yap dv Badifor, ore und’ obrwc eivar arddecEw. 
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himself able to prove that there is none required for the crea- 
tion and government of the universe ! 

The view has been held by many able thinkers that all depart- 
ments of knowledge are amenable to the same laws, and the facts 
in each susceptible of the same kind of proof. Others, and these 
the great majority, hold that there are certain sciences which may 
properly be called exact, and these only are susceptible of demon- 
stration. The history of intellectual progress appears to support 
this view. For in Mathematics and Pure Logic, which rest upon 
assumptions directly and where the terms are agreed upon and 
so can be employed uniformly in the same sense, the reasonings 
have attained a certainty which is unquestioned. But in other 
sciences which do not admit of these accurate definitions of terms, 
or where all are not agreed about their employment, the conten- 
tions have been endless, as witnessed in most departments of 
speculative truth. Of the former Euclid’s Geometry and Aris- 
totle’s Organon may be cited as examples in point. There the 
mind appears to have reached a degree of certainty which may 
be regarded as absolute, and an amount of progress which can- 
not be transcended. But is this really the fact? If we confine 
ourselves to the axioms alone on which these sciences are built, 
progress seems at first sight impossible. But the application of 
these axioms by which we get a further and more thorough un. 
derstanding of their logical content is not exhausted, and indeed 
never can be. And, in this connection, it should be kept in mind 
that the full argument as to the meaning of the first principles of 
these sciences does not depend upon their intrinsic nature so much 
as the fact that they deal with subjects about which our prejudices 
cannot come in play; since the conclusions to which the reason- 
ings founded upon them can, in no way, affect our interests, be- 
ing purely abstract truth. It has been well said by a profound 
thinker: “If geometry were as much opposed to our passions and 
present interests as is ethics, we should contest it and violate it 
but little less, notwithstanding all the demonstrations of Euclid 
and Archimedes, which you would call dreams and believe full of 
paralogisms.” * 


* Leibnitz, Nouveaux Ess. Book, I. c. II. 2 12. 
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Now the discovery and use of axioms depends upon the men- 
tal progress of the individual and the race. For what is difficult 
or even impossible for a bright child to comprehend becomes so 
easy that it is known intuitively at an advanced stage of his 
culture; and this truth finds its parallel in the growth of any 
nation, or the whole race. And so, every branch of knowl- 
edge, nay every handicraft and occupation, depends upon ulti- 
mate data which must be assumed, and so postulated because 
they approve themselves at once to the intelligence.* There 
appears to be valid reason for the view so earnestly advocated by 
some philosophers in all ages that it is possible to use demon- 
stration alike everywhere; and so render all sciences and 
branches of inquiry amenable to this decisive test.t There is 
undoubtedly a tendency in that direction commensurate with 
human progress. That such was Aristotle’s view is clear to any 
one who will carefully weigh his utterances in the Organon and 
Metaphysics where he discusses First Principles or Axioms 
and Demonstration. Leibnitz entertained this theory through- 
out his life, and recurred to it repeatedly in his various philo- 
sophical writings. Spinoza distinctly professed this doctrine, 
and showed the mode of its employment in nearly all his writings. 
This tendency has been conspicuous since the great awakening in 
philosophic speculation. Descartes, justly called the Father of 
Modern Philosophy, held this idea, which was embodied by his 
disciple Wolf in a system of universal knowledge in which he 
demonstrated the whole more geometrico ; and this view has been 
fully accepted in our day by Comte and Spencer. And it is 
worthy of remark that these authors represent every variety of 
attitude toward revealed truth. 

But when this doctrine is held the meaning of Demonstration 
must be qualified, and understood to denote, not absolute truth 
which cannot be attained by the finite intellect, but certainty as 
far as our powers can reach. Hence we hold that the certainty 


* Arist. Met., III., III., 1. dace yap imdpye: roic obow, GAA’ ob yéver tai 
xwpic idia tov GAAwv, 
t Ibid., II., II., 8, 9. 
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in pure mathematics can be no more than relative, either in itself 
or its application by man. For all cannot be demonstrated 
there, nor the extent to which the truths apply be discerned. A 
point must be reached where the axioms and definitions are as- 
sumed ;* and another barrier in the opposite direction, beyond 
which we cannot follow any truth in relation to others with which 
it is connected. These barriers are becoming wider apart all the 
time. The increase of knowledge enables us to penetrate further 
into the unknown in both directions. If we take the infinitely 
small as one extremity astonishing progress may be seen since 
Ehrenberg began his work. Entomology now recognizes forms 
of life smaller and lower than were even conceived of until the 
glass of the microscope disclosed the minute structures. Still, 
there is no reason to believe that we will ever be able to exhaust 
Nature in that direction. So, by multiplying the power of the 
telescope for peering into the depths of space, we see further at 
each improvement of the lens but arrive at no end. So Nature 
in her material domain has her counterpart in the intellectual by 
which the same principle holds good in every line of inquiry. 
For we can advance from the immediate facts of intuition, and 
by deductions generalize these until we discover that an unlimited 
number of individual truths can be expressed by these principles 
which approve themselves as data to consciousness. These which 
have now become axiomatic can be resolved into others more uni- 
versal, until they get so near us that the mind loses itself in the 
obscurity of generalization. The same thing takes place when 
the mind sweeps over a wide stretch of country. The objects 
discerned multiply but, at the same time, become indistinct until 
at last even the outlines of the mountain tops fade into mists. 
The axioms and principles of thought may be so generalized 
that in their wide comprehensions they cease to define any individ- 
ual thing. But by sharper discrimination in thought, and greater 
precision in language, as well as a firmer grasp of the subject 


* Pascal: De L’Esprit Geometrique, II., 282, Ed. Havet Aussien poussant 
les recherches de plus en plus, on arrive necessariment 4 des mots primitives, 
qu’ en ne pent plus difinire. 
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matter through careful study, the most general axioms become 
clearly significant when applied in a concrete case. By bringing 
an object, which is distinct in its general features when held at 
the proper distance, closer to the eye it becomes quite as indis- 
tinct as when held a great way off. But by the enlarging power 
of the microscope it grows clear again as the field of vision is 
diminished and the diameter magnified. The eye is blinded even 
by excessive light and so an object is made dim by its brilliancy 
as much as it is obscured by darkness. But by the advance of 
science both the distance and the amount of light may be so 
regulated that the object may be viewed at the proper focus and 
in suitable brightness. Now as each science depends upon the 
accuracy of particulars and the extent of range embraced, the 
axioms which measure the amount of knowledge both en gros 
and en detail will be more accurately determined by investiga- 
tion, while at the same time growing more numerous. Hence, 
as the sciences make more accurate progress they will wax richer 
in these data and their processes become more like demonstration, 
while insuring a larger amount of reasoned truth. 

It may be more difficult to apply the severe tests of axiomatic 
reasoning to some sciences than others, but every one that de- 
serves the name must rest upon principles which are so clear that 
they are intuitive to the mind at its present progress. And if 
the mind guard itself by strict definition and the rules of the 
syllogism it can erect an unshaken superstructure of systematized 
truth, unless intuitive beliefs are false and the reasoning process 
delusive. For the ultimate data being accepted because they are 
instinctively true to the mind that employs them and the process 
of deduction being the same, the result in every species of in- 
quiry must be as true as the correspondence between nature and 
man’s conception thereof. Scientific knowledge finds its perfec- 
tion in the combination of thought into a whole which in its form 
and content is a transcript of objective reality.* 

Hence we assert that every branch of knowledge, every sub- 
ject of vital interest to man’s welfare is susceptible of a demon- 


* Ueberweg’s Logic, p. 540. Eng. Trans 
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stration which is alike in all essential factors; since, in its last 
analysis, it depends upon self-evident axioms and first principles 
which arise from the correspondence between the inner and outer 
realms, the subjective and objective in our dealing with Nature. 
No science can possibly exist without this correlation, and all 
advance in their capacity for demonstrative accuracy pari passu 
with the amount of patient investigation bestowed upon them in 
accordance with their regulative principles. And so far can their 
first principles be established as they represent our intuitions, and 
are consonant with themselves. For, according to the constitu- 
tion of the mind, there can be no room for doubt of any fact that 
is clearly apprehended in all points where it touches our con- 
sciousness, while it fully agrees with all the facts of Nature which 
submit to our knowledge* on the same subject. For if there were 
a possibility for honest doubt where the mind clearly grasped its 
subject, then its processes would be false to each factor, that is to 
Nature and itself, and no confidence could be placed in either.+ 
Here Doubt would swallow itself, and man’s nature be annihi- 
lated. But we are so constituted that we fix upon facts as they 
are presented to us, and they by uniting with our reason become 
a part of ourselves. For we cannot separate a clearly appre- 
hended fact from our knowledge and assent by any internal will 
power, nor be made to do so by any external force which did not 
at the same time destroy the structure of the mind itself. The 
relations between the constituent parts of Nature exist before we 
see them, and are independent of our perception. We, therefore, 
have no power to reverse their existence, or the impression they 
are adapted to make on us. Nor have we any more ability to de- 
stroy the knowledge of a fact which has been clearly apprehended, 
than any other reality in Nature. Nay more, we cannot disbe- 
lieve a truth of any sort which offers fair evidence, such as we 


* Descartes, Princip. Phil., I., 45. 

+ Kant’s Krit. of Pure Reason, Supplement VI. If Hume had grasped the 
problem of knowledge in all its universality, he would never have thought of 
an assertion which destroys all pure philosophy, because he would have per- 
ceived that according to his argument no pure mathematical science was possi- 
ble either, on account of its containing synthetical propositions a priori. 
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are accustomed to accept in common life and is indispensable if 
we act at all—unless by persistent rebellion against our convic- 
tions we derange our nature so as to love a lie for its own sake ; 
and so give ourselves voluntarily over to strong delusions. 

The degrees of clearness with which a fact is apprehended vary 
according to the evidence afforded and the vigor put forth in 
mastering it. So if demonstration is possible in any department 
of knowledge in our present progress it will be in all alike, sub- 
ject to the same conditions. But we may admit demonstration 
without thereby granting that a truth so certified is comprehended 
in all its bearings. It is no doubt true that the most rigid 
methods and conclusions of Pure Geometry or the Calculus are 
thoroughly understood in only a part of their proof and applica- 
tions. For, as our knowledge of these sciences advances, man will 
discover still more clearly, if not their abstract certainty, their 
wider applications in regulating the laws of material nature. This 
is equally true in the employment of the syllogistic methods for 
the establishment of ethical and speculative truth. The ultimate 
facts are as certain, and can be apprehended as clearly, if we free 
ourselves from prejudice, as the truths of mathematics. In both 
cases it is the mind working upon intuitive truths according to 
its own processes, and nothing can be more certain to it than 
these, whatever be the department of knowledge where they may 
be employed. And it may be seen continually that those who are 
most rigidly scientific will accept, and act upon data in their own 
departments of investigation, which are certified by less proof 
than are the facts that transgression of the laws of man’s moral 
nature secures its own punishment by its influence on his charac- 


ter, and that the external revelation of God’s will in the Scriptures 


agrees with His utterances through the conscience. 

But while we maintain that in all the sciences it is possible to 
apply logical proof until this practically amounts to a demonstra- 
tion, it is also asserted that this demonstration may be more or 
less complete according to the progress in a given science and the 
general culture of the race. But there is yet confessedly little truth, 
even in the exact sciences, which may be considered infallible and 
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unchangeable. Most of these are in their infancy, and constantly 
fluctuate even in their fundamental theories. This may be seen 
especially in those which make the most pretense to certitude, 
such as geology and paleontology. In botany and zoology new sys- 
tems of classification succeed each other as the scenes in a drama, 
and the advances already made are only stepping stones to that 
wider knowledge which is to follow. And still the materialist be- 
lieves in his own infallibility with a credulity which he would 
ridicule in the advocates of religion. Yet every man is justified 
in his belief in the unchanging veracity of his first principles, and 
the trustworthy nature of his mental processes. For he puts two 
notions together which he has reason to think are true, and from 
these deduces a third which is verified by application wherein it 
invariably produces the results which are called for by his rea- 
soning. And he may vary his experiments with these two data 
until by an experimentum crucis he excludes the possibility of 
deception. After this his unvarying result proves that the pre- 
mises and the process of deduction accord with the laws of nature, 
and have in fact become a part of her own processes. The 
veracity of nature must be accepted by every one as a first prin- 
ciple, else no reasoning would be possible. So when the result is 
a consequence of the premises and the identical one looked for 
two things are established: These are the data on which he rea- 
soned, and his share in drawing the inference. 

Such is the formation of our philosophical trust after we have 
acquired habits of reflection and introspection so as to test the 
process or thought itself. We proceed then by induction and 
elicit further results from a great number of instances; each 
new truth confirming more and more, if that were possible, the 
certainty of our facts, and methods of using them. But from the 
necessity of the case with those who possess only partial knowl- 
edge there will be apparent objections to any truth however 
obvious. The preponderance of proof is always decisive in di- 
recting our action as long as it continues to preponderate. It is 
our business to eliminate opposing facts, if we can, where they 
seem to make against a probable theory, but no man in science 
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or every day life pretends to wait until every objection which 
could be suggested has been removed. If he did it would be im- 
possible to make any progress save in purely abstract science. 
And even here doubt might suggest objections based on the 
veracity of the mental processes and the possibility of minds ex- 
isting to which the direct reverse of our conceptions might seem 
true. This objection would appear at first thought to be wholly 
irrelevant. For until we became changed in toto and have to act 
in a world where what we call the laws of Nature are reversed, 
the supposition could not be entertained and hence this objection 
might well bide its time. But when we are confronted with the 
fact that the doubter requires entirely different evidences for the 
support of a Divine Revelation from those on which he is com- 
pelled to act in science and daily life, we see not only the possi- 
bility, but the certainty that minds can be so constituted that 
what is true in itself appears to be false and, if their views pre- 
vailed, the world, both material and spiritual, would be turned 
upside down ! 

The objections made by Mill* and Jevons} that no amount of 
inductions could prove a truth infallibly, rest upon a misap- 
prehension of the end of scientific knowledge, and the means of 
attaining to it. For if induction proves true without an excep- 
tion, as far as we have ever carried this process in a given case, 
we have no right to argue from our ignorance, and say that be- 
yond where we have gone already, or ever can go, there is a place 
where the principle will not hold good. Let it suffice for us to 
maintain that up to the utmost verge of human experience a fact 
has been found to be invariable, and to conclude from the ten- 
dency that the same truth will hold good forever. The intellect 
cannot transcend itself, even to satisfy the Doubter, nor even con- 
ceive what would be the condition if the order of Nature should 
be changed. If we reason at all it must be within limits short of 
this absurdity. But where as fair men as Mill and Jevons are 


* Logic, p. 176, 26; p. 368, 2 4, 8th Am. ed. 
t Principles of Science ;On the Inductive Process ; with Fowler's answers 
in Preface to Inductive Logic, 8th ed. 
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driven to such straits to prove that the mind possesses no innate 
or @ priori power to transcend experience, we cannot wonder that 
the crass Agnostic allows no sphere for the exercise of faith. 
Yet this very contention that absolute truth is unattainable, even 
in physical science, is an admission which may be turned against 
materialists because it is an estoppel to the claim that physical 
science rests upon a firmer basis than religious truth. We hold 
that the ultimate data, the axioms and the methods of their cor- 
rect use, are the same in all subjects of human interest ; or, if 
there be a difference, it is in favor of that species of truth which 
is paramount to man, his moral discipline and growth in char- 
acter. 

But, granting that the proofs in the two spheres of man’s exist- 
ence, the physical and the spiritual, are on a par, then it follows 
that our knowledge can be but partial. Nothing short of abso- 
lute knowledge could attain to infallible truth in any depart- 
ment of inquiry, even if it were wholly free from exceptions. 
But the doubter demands just this impossibility when he chooses 
to disbelieve the claims of revealed truth while he confessedly 
cannot ask for such knowledge in any of the departments of sci- 
ence which he accepts. Moreover, if this infallibility could be 
attained in any one subject of inquiry this would at once place it 
beyond the sphere of human knowledge. It is the prerogative 
of a perfect Being to possess this omniscience ; but this cannot 
possibly fall to the lot of any one whose condition is that of 
progress and consequent imperfection. That there is a constant 
progress in the human race, at least in culture and knowledge, is 
tacitly assumed even by the pessimist. And how the world can 
rise in the scale of being and at the same time become more 
miserable, is for those to explain who hold to this absurd doctrine. 
This steady progress by which man has risen through constant 
gradations from the lowest forms of organized life, and these in 
their turn from inorganic matter, is thought by many to be a 
philosophical explanation for all that we know of the earth and 
man without recourse to a personal creator. The development 
theory when it assumes the “survival of the fittest” is a petitio 
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principii, unless it also postulates intelligence to determine which 
is fittest. Who shall decide, and by what principle do we say 
that one thing is more fit than another ; or that this ought to sur- 
vive? Who gave to such thing its fitness, or imposed the obli- 
gation for its survival? Unless there be an intelligence some- 
where to discriminate them there can be no fittest ; for all would 
be indifferent. Darwin and Haeckel think they know, and this 
is because they possess intelligence ; so that this quality exists 
now and in a personal form. It must, therefore, have existed 
eternally in this way, or else have created itself at some time out 
of nothing. 

It is a cardinal principle of philosophy that there can be noth- 
ing in the effect which was not contained potentially in the 
cause.* And it goes without saying that there can be no effect 
without some cause to produce it. The advocate of evolution, 
while arguing against the idea of an intelligent mind working by 
means toward a definite end, covertly claims for senseless matter 
all that the theist demands in a superintending providence.t 
He will get rid of a personality in creation at all hazards. He 
admits only blind unconscious and impersonal forces, developing 
themselves as they integrate their materials, until at last they 
culminate in man, whose distinguishing characteristic is that he 
always acts from rational motives and according to a precon- 
ceived plan. Hence in his endeavor to banish a personal God 
he is inconsistent with his own action. For while striving to 
annihilate every vestige of creative purpose he does this by a 
clearly defined purpose in himself. There can be no question 
what he designs when he strives to banish design from the for- 
mation of the universe. He approaches his subject with a fixed 
determination, in fact with a purpose so unalterably fixed that 
he will be influenced by no counter arguments and so definite 
that no obstacle, even the crudest absurdity, that he can act ra- 
tionally himself, can turn him away. Hence he never will rest 
until he has proven to his own satisfaction that there is no ra- 


* Hamilton Met., p. 533. 
+ Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, V., 197-200. 
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tional action except in those who deny it everywhere else save in 
themselves! Yet it is indisputable that all civilization, science 
and philosophy, are the effects of mind acting on matter ab extra, 
and therefore this factor has existed in ail antecedent causes as 
far back as the history of the world reaches, and hence we know 
intuitively that it does not stop there. So, if the doubter has a 
purpose in trying to establish his doubt, why should the universe 
be denied a controlling intelligence adequate to the great works 
of creation and Providence? 

The existence of something organized in definite form shows 
that there must have been a predetermining purpose in its con- 
struction, whatever that purpose be called—whether Nature,* as 
the sum total of materials and forces, or a personal Creator 
wielding them. We are compelled to believe this from the 
analogy apparent in the action of our own minds upon the exter- 
nal world. If we make no effort we effect nothing. We must 
set in motion some energy and bring it into connection with sur- 
rounding powers and materials, else there is no result achieved. 
Nor is it enough merely to set in motion these energies to accom- 
plish a specific work, for this will not be done at haphazard. It 
is ridiculous to say that the absence of thought produces thought ; 
or that the external world is operated upon by our thought when 
this is not exercised. In all our experience there has been both 
thought and the conscious exercise of thought upon matter before 
there can be any effect produced. For matter does not act upon it- 
self unless power be applied either internally or from without. Our 
experience further teaches us that we must embody a purpose by 
the expenditure of energy upon matter before any phenomena can 
occur. If it can arise without any such action on our part it does 
not come within the limits of a posteriori knowledge, and hence 
on the cardinal principle of the materialist does not exist at all. 
For all his theories of knowledge are built upon the dogma that 
he will believe nothing which does not submit to the testimony of 
the senses. Hence he maintains that life is immanent in matter, 
and can be evolved from it. The efforts of the Naturalist have 


* Schopenhauer, Zur Teleologie, Eng. Translation, Vol. III. p. 77. 
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long been directed to this task, but Biichner and Hartmann have 
come no nearer to the production of spontaneous generation than 
did Anaxagoras or Democritus. And even if such generation 
should be realized in the future by the combined efforts of Scien- 
tists, this does not dispense with the necessity of prearranging 
Intelligence. For if the purpose be achieved, the materials 
necessary to produce life must have been furnished in advance, 
and possessed of such adaptation as to cause their action to be 
creative rather than destructive. It is not enough that they be 
neutral, or independent of each other; but they must have such 
relations among themselves that they will act in concert. There 
must be a “ preéstablished harmony,”* so that underneath these 
forces which the materials possess per se, and which the scien- 
tist thinks will enable him to produce spontaneous generation, 
there is already implanted this adaptation to the proposed end. 
That is, he produces spontaneous evolution when the materials 
_ already involved not only the potentiality but the tendency ; 
which leaves him but a small part of the work. 

The real question at issue is: How did this fitness of materials 
and appetency for each other so as to integrate not only into 
organisms but to generate life, get there? It could not get there 
by accident. That a rencontre which involves intelligence should 
take place by chance, is a contradiction in terms. Even a fortui- 
tous jumble, which happened to be the right one, would avail 
nothing unless the materials were previously endowed with an 
adaptation to some specific purpose. We see in all the works of 
man, when products of his best designs, that the introduction of 
a force or obstacle which does not act in concert, or which im- 
pedes the movement already begun, will eventually destroy the 
whole mechanism, unless intelligence interfere for its removal. 
For though by superior strength the mechanism may overcome 
the resistance or obstacle, yet the tendency of a foreign substance 
or hostile power is to stop the movement, and is prevented from 
doing so only by the controlling energy which intelligence has 


* Leibnitz, Nouvean Syst., p. 127: Ed. Erd., 212-14. 
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impressed upon it. Nor does it avail anything to assume an in- 
finite time in the past for the work of Evolution to begin. 
Materialists are fond of this recourse to hide the falsity of their 
hypotheses. Give us time enough and our material elements 
can have enough combinations of chance to develop any system. 
But it seems to be overlooked entirely that the longer the time 
occupied in the action of the materials, the greater the confusion 
they would make unless some Intelligence controlled their move- 
ments ; selecting constantly the proper adjustments, and elimi- 
nating the derangements. Hence in applying this reasoning to 
the creation of a world we see that even if the primordial star 
dust be furnished ready for its skilled artificer Chance, this dust 
could not continue at random to produce organized beings ; or 
endow them with life. For if the first two particles ictibus 
cecis impulsa,* by mere accident combined harmoniously, and 
the next in like manner, and so on, presto’ we have, not the 
work of chance or accident, but a predetermining factor already 
in full operation. Nor does it avail materialism anything to say 
that this factor is immanent. For it must be something different 
from the matter itself, else all our experience—the only mode 
of knowing admitted by the scientist—is contradicted. Here, 
again, it is necessary to make another assumption. The particles 
of primordial matter must combine in some definite mode ; for 
unless they did not even an eternity could bring about a creation 
or organize a system. But, says the evolutionist, the particles of 
matter had to assume some form or order, and this is the one 
they hit upon. Others were possible, and, perhaps, in the 
illimitable ages were tried, and found themselves failures. And 
so the process was, Try, try again! until the lucky rencontre was 
found. Here we have surreptitiously introduced another as- 
sumption, viz., that the particles of matter possessed motion, and 
that of tendency toward each other rather than repulsion. So- 
after begging the whole question, matter with force and design 
thrown in, he can go on nicely. Though protesting all the while 
that he assumes nothing, yet in practice he is like the horseleech’s 


* Lucretius, II., 135. 
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two daughters, crying, Give, Give! until he has all the factors 
necessary, and then coolly says, There is no need of a creator 
or of design to form a cosmos. My “ whirling motion” has driven 
out a personal God and reigns supreme* over all the material 
universe ; and well it may, for have I not demonstrated that there 
is no mind, nothing but matter anywhere? To this hideous image 
he introduces us and says: These be thy gods, O Agnostics, who 
have brought you out of Egyptian darkness of superstition and 
priestly intolerance ! 

We have had the spectacle of men possessed of first rate abil- 
ity in science, such as Haeckel and Biichner, laboring with inten- 
sity and singleness of purpose to produce spontaneous generation. 
They select their materials—already furnished for them, and 
their properties understood—with the utmost care; they place 
them under the most favorable conditions for combination ; they 
remove every supposed hindrance; they vary their experiments, 
and rival the alchemists in the intensity of their zeal. They 
know what they are in quest of, the new elixir of life which is 
to be the creation of the world. This shall combine material 
cause, power, design, intelligence, all impersonal, but doing the 
work which we never see done except by a person. For the nonce 
they depart from their own rule that they will believe nothing but 
what is in the testimony of experience. Yet what is the purpose 
underlying this tremendous effort which these scientists are mak- 
ing? It is not the love of science exclusively though their 
boasted profession, that actuates them, but a hatred of God which 
they ill conceal under an affected indifference and contempt for 
religion. We have the strange spectacle of men laboring their 
life long with their energies concentrated on a definite object, 
that is, to prove that life can be produced without design. They 
proceed according to the strictest methods of the inductive phil- 
osophy, which assumes as a cardinal principle, the uniformity of 
nature; they carefully arrange their materials and sedulously 
exclude every thing which they know to be either neutral in its 
nature or hostile in its tendency, and give all the help to the 


* Aristophanes’ Clouds, 828: Aivocg Baoideie tov Av’ éfeAyAaxdc. 
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movement which their ingenuity can devise. If they should suc. . 
ceed at any time in the future in producing life, then, to be con- 
sistent, they must turn around and say, This result was all the 
work of chance. We had no design, no plan; made no attempt 
to produce this or any other result. It came of itself. It would 
have come equally well, perhaps sooner, if there had been no man 
of science in the world. It is neither the outcome of precon- 
ceived combination of materials, nor a designed application of 
powers. For we had no design to prove that there is no design 
in nature, nor to prove anything else. We had no intelligence 
in our efforts to prove that there is no intelligence in the uni- 
verse. We did not believe—our theory would not permit this— 
in the prearrangement of materials in nature, by which those in- 
fluencing each other must act in concert. These materials were 
lying around loosely or floating in space, chance brought them to- 
gether. Chance united them in wedlock, and as they were the 
proper sexes, the universe was born by natural generation. We 
do not believe that they had any purpose, for they are mere 
matter. We are sure we had no purpose, for we are only ma- 
terial ourselves. We do not know why we acted as we did. We 
were not moved by hostility against God, for it would be absurd 
for a philosopher to be hostile to that which does not exist. As 
we do not believe in design, we deny that we had any. We do 
not believe in any external energy guiding the universe, for 
there is no power but a modification of matter which is moved at 
random, and could as easily bring about one result as another. 
True, we have been laboring all our lives to produce this par- 
ticular consummation. But now that it is achieved, we do not 
believe it, for the senses are deceptive, and it is better to be- 
lieve that their testimony in this case is false than that our pet 
theory should be overthrown. They tell us that life has been pro- 
duced spontaneously, but we know that this is not true, for we 
have been laboring since we can remember to effect this very ob- 
ject. Therefore it cannot be spontaneous if we have produced it. 
And yet if it is not so then our experiments are false, and our 
labor has been thrown away. So, in either case, we are not 
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justified in accepting the testimony of our senses; and we have 
unconsciously, by our design, demonstrated that it is impossible 
for design to be the principle which controls nature. 

But stay! We have not yet sufficiently established our con- 
sistency in opposing those who believe in a personal God as the 
creator and ruler of the universe. If we have actually origin- 
ated life after our persistent efforts to that end—and we are forced 
to admit that we have expended unmeasured ingenuity to attain 
that object—what have we gained towards proving that this same 
principle did not guide in the evolutions of the universe? For 
it teems with life. The air, the earth and the seas are full of 
it. It glows in the spring flower; it twitters in the grove; it 
swarms in the waters, and crawls on the sands. Possibly this 
exuberance of life was produced by design. Who knows but that 
there is a power which directs all other power; a fountain which 
has overflowed into this boundless wealth of life? We had ma- 
terials to begin with. We found these materials were controlled 
by laws whose movements we could learn, and which we were 
compelled to respect in our manipulations if we would accomplish 
any definite result. We could not take these materials and work 
arbitrarily with them. This thing we call nature kept her mouth 
very close when we failed to interrogate her in her own way. We 
were compelled in all our experiments to bring together such 
materials as would act in concert, and eliminate all adverse forces, 
or they would nullify our efforts. In fact, nature seemed to act 
in an entirely rational manner, and withal to have a mind of her 
own—in truth very much like ourselves. She is very communi- 
cative when not crossed, but obstinately immovable when we 
attempt to go counter to her purposes. 

This higher power “ beset us behind and before and laid an 
irresistible hand upon us.”* It mocked our puny efforts by pro- 
ducing life in infinite variety in every domain of nature. It in- 
vaded our witches’ caldron in which we had mingled our simples 
and in such subtle forms that we were often deceived into the 
belief that we had discovered our elixir. But when we thought 
we had succeeded and were dancing our ewreka fling in the ful- 

* Ps. 139. 5. 
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ness of our joy that we had shown life to be spontaneous and re- 
quiring no creative energy, we discovered to our confusion that 
this life was not evolved out of, but had crawled into our alembic. 
It flaunted its productions in our faces. The meanest insect, the 
pismire, the mosquito and the black midge could multiply life 
before our eyes with calm indifference at our distress over our 
failure. Moreover, we were compelled to adapt our methods of 
action most closely to those of the so-called nature around us be- 
fore we could accomplish anything. We had to supply heat and 
moisture to our materials. We had to put our ingredients in 
motion—in a word, copy as nearly as possible after the models we 
had ready furnished. We did not give our chance a fair show- 
ing. It had only the star dust or gaseous vapor—only by a vio- 
lent assumption did it have that much—to begin with. It had 
no model to copy. It had no laws as yet, according to which its 
primordial materials combined and developed. It had no design 
to guide it in producing definite organisms. It had no power by 
which it could place its materials in the most favorable positions 
for them to begin their spontaneous action upon each other. It 
had no choice by which to make a selection among possible modes 
of procedure. Nor yet had it any will to enforce a choice when 
made. And still, with all these disadvantages, we expected it, 
working entirely in the dark, to do infinitely more than we with 
all our intelligence, design and will, working upon materials al- 
ready organized, furnished ready at hand with laws which are 
understood, to aid us in our set purpose to produce life. Not only 
have we the laws of combination to guide our actions, but count- 
less models of every conceivable variety and mode of action before 
our eyes to show how chance has worked uniformly from the be- 
ginning in effecting the cosmos. These laws and methods we 
followed systematically as far as our minds could comprehend 
them and our mechanical skill could manipulate them. We looked 
on the models of Mother Nature while we tried to follow her 
copy with limping gait and ’prentice hand, and then we turned 
her out of doors declaring that she did not exist, that we had no 
mother; that we and all things were produced spontaneously. 
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“We expect we growed.” And as we cannot believe there is 
design in the work we have tried to copy we cannot believe we 
had any ourselves. So, if we had no purpose, though life were 
generated by the processes we inaugurated, the result is not ours 
and we did not effect it. The life we have seen produced is truly 
spontaneous, without cause to act or materials to be acted upon— 
for our senses give us only phenomena—a fortuitous appearance 
like all others, disconnected alike from what preceded and what 
follows. The Agnostic can believe in nothing and doubt swal- 
lows itself. It is annihilated in the crazy endeavor to prove that 
there is no creator to fashion all things according to his wise de- 
signs. To this complexion of folly does unbelief come at last. 
Can any credulity go beyond that of the professed unbe- 
lievers ?* 

There is nothing which shows the strength and grandeur of 
man more than his ability to master and utilize the laws of this 
universe where he passes this life. He possesses the power to 
investigate the phenomena of matter and spirit and reduce them 
to scientific system as the counterpart of the system of nature. 
He can apply the laws which regulate and by so doing gain the 
mastery over those forces by which he is environed and make 
them subservient to his will to an extent only limited by his 
knowledge and obedience. Thus, though in himself a feeble 
creature he can, by allying himself to the laws of the universe, 
become “ the minister and interpreter of nature.” And in this 
character he shows his greatness more than in establishing em 
pires and swaying the nations of the earth. He becomes strong 
by what he knows, for knowledge is the{ true measure of his 
power. But his knowledge must have some external reality to 

* No writers have been, on the whole, more crudely dogmatic in respect of 
their noétic and ontological conceptions and assumptions than have those whose 
avowed aim has been to treat psychical phenomena from the standpoint of a 
science which is skeptical as to all ultimate problems. * * * The imagination 
of the most myth-making of the ancients, or the untrained fancy of the most 
superstitious of the savages, has never resulted in so marvellous and surprising 
picture of the ‘‘ misused ”’ reality of things. Ladd’s Phil. of Knowledge, p. 
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which it refers and of which it is the counterpart.* For if there 
was not this counterpart, this knowledge could not be applied 
and so man would have no control of nature through its exercise. 
This insight is obtained by natural sagacity, by patient 
thought and by a prudent questioning applied to all phenomena, 
mental and physical, which present themselves spontaneously or 
are elicited by experiment. We measure the intellectual vigor of 
a man by his ability to look deeply into the workings of nature 
and discern the secret forces by which the cosmos is controlled. 
There can be no dispute that this mastery is gained by intelli- 
gence and that in the application of his knowledge he is guided 
by design. The question is raised by doubt whether there be a 
counterpart of this in objective nature and it is maintained that 
this reality which makes our knowledge possible is the result 
of chance. 

Now, there is in astronomy what is known as the “ Problem of 
the Three Bodies,”+ which may be concisely stated as follows: 
When two bodies alone attract each other their mutual influence 
may be calculated easily, no matter what may be their size, direc- 
tion of their movement, or velocity. But when a third body is 
added the elements which must be considered are many, and pre- 
sent the utmost difficulty. For example: The sun, earth, and 
moon affect each other by forces which cannot be accurately esti- 
mated nor expressed by any formula known to science. From the 
days of Newton, who caught a distant glimpse of the difficulty, 
to the days of Bernoulli and La Place the utmost resources of ce- 
lestial mechanics have been brought to bear, without solving the 
problem. There are only three bodies involved in this prob- 
lem; and their size, weight, direction and velocity are accur- 
ately known ; but the precise effect which they have mutually 
in shaping their respective orbits cannot be determined, though 
the problem has been distinctly before the minds of astronomers 

* Scientific knowledge finds its perfection in the combination of thoughts, 
one with another, into a whole, which in its contents and form represents the 
objective reality. Ueberweg’s Logic, Eng. Tr., p. 540. 

+ Loomis’ Astronomy, Art. 263. Herschell’s Ast., 2603. Mill’s Logic, 
8th Ed, p. 329. 
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for more than a century. This problem, be it noted, only in- 
volves three bodies. But there are in the solar system, accord- 
ing to Arago, forty-three motions caused by the mutual influences 
of the sun and planets already known, to say nothing of those not 
yet discovered, and of the swarms of asteroids. What calculus 
or quaternions can devise an equation which will include the prob- 
lem not of the three bodies which baffles the keenest analytical 
skill of man—but the problem of all the bodies of the solar sys- 
tem? And, added to this the innumerable solar systems, made 
up of fixed stars as we call them, but which are in reality central 
suns, with their countless planets and satellites. These whirl on 
through the immensity of space, circling along their ceaseless 
courses in their intricate orbits from age to age, in mazes so in- 
volved that the head swims in trying to grasp the outline. But 
still they move on evermore with perfect regularity—for it has 
been shown in the case of Neptune’s influence upon Uranus that 
what seemed to be a perturbation, was in reality a part of a more 
complete regularity—each keeping to its own path without inter- 
ference; each affecting all others, and being affected in turn. 
These motions must all have been provided for in the far-off ages 
ere time began, and the adjustment of the veritable “Celestial — 
Mechanics ” made with such inconceivable skill that the universe, 
according to La Place shall move on forever without collision or 
interference! Was this adjustment the work of chance? Un- 
belief with its utmost resources confesses itself unable to calcu- 
late the problem of the three bodies: Shall it dare to say that 
the adjustment of the countless millions arose fortuitously, and 
required no superintending wisdom to devise the scheme and 
start it in its everlasting movements? “I had rather,” says 
Bacon,* “ believe all the fables in the Legend and the Talmud 
and the Alcoran than that this universal frame is without a mind ; 
and, therefore, God never wrought a miracle to convince atheism, 
because His ordinary works convince it.” 

The spirit with which the doubter approaches his subject unfits 
him for receiving and impartially weighing the evidence presented 

* Essays, XVI. 
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by revelation. Each subject of inquiry, as we have seen, has first 
principles or axioms which are common to all. But, besides, it 
has those which are peculiar to its own subject matter. Every 
one must be in sufficient sympathy with these to have mastered 
their import before he is in a position to speak authoritatively for 
or against it. Should a person who has no taste for numbers 
and could not master the elements of arithmetic, undertake to 
pronounce dictatorially on the merits of the “ Systéme du Monde,” 
we can imagine but faintly the contempt with which its author 
would have regarded such criticism. But they who are confess- 
edly hostile to revealed truth are the ones who pronounce most au- 
thoritatively the impossibility of any revelation, and the absurdity 
of the Christian in particular. Their investigations in other de- 
partments of truth should teach them that such is the exuberance 
of nature that nothing can be deemed impossible which does not 
involve a contradiction, and everything is to be deemed probable 
that looks to the widening of her dominions and the prevalence 
of her beneficence. Here the seen vouches for the unseen, that 
which we can understand for that which is beyond our present 
attainments. But though time, space, power point to the infinite 
in material things, yet this whole frame of nature is held together 
by no corresponding intelligence and there is no infinite in spirit- 
ual things. The individual man may have capacities whose action 
as yet eludes our grasp; but the whole universe is directed by no 
agencies beyond those of matter operated on by mechanical causa- 
tion, and which we can fully comprehend. Though goodness and 
mercy, purity and love, were seen in their fruits here, yet there 
are no such principles above us to which we can become allied in 
character by their exercise. Though we can do nothing with 
material forces unless we obey their laws and so avail ourselves 
of their action, yet there are no forces regulative in the moral 
world, and therefore we cannot assimilate ourselves to them and 
become stronger through obedience. There are, in reality, no 
fixed principles of universal sanction ; for all justice and morality 
are merely conventional, and therefore can have no relations with 
anything immutable beyond. All the good in the world is only 
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apparent, having no basis of reality. The doubter feigns it him- 
self and therefore concludes that all others do likewise ; and hence 
there is no truth or goodness anywhere. If the universe were 
fashioned according to his character then he would be consistent, 
though not so voluntarily ! 

Such is the inconsistency of doubt. It deals in objections 
rather than weighs the facts adduced for truth. It points to 
those who fail to obey the doctrine of Revelation to prove the 
doctrine untrue. As well might the prisoner when found guilty 
and awaiting sentence face about and berate the law which con- 
demns him and calls for his punishment. As well arraign the 
principles of political economy for falsehood when a nation by 
reckless extravagance and idleness had reduced itself to pov- 
erty. Fancy Adam Smith berating industry and thrift as the 
cause of Spain’s decadence and poverty. Had she kept down 
her civil list; had she maintained a smaller standing army and 
engaged in fewer wars; had she encouraged manufactures and 
agriculture ; had every man labored with his hands instead of 
playing the cavalier—No! but had all the people, from the King 
on the throne to the peasant on his acre, been less industrious, 
less frugal, more quarrelsome with their neighbors, more given to 
bull fighting and other idle shows, then might Spain have been 
the richest nation in Europe. Imagine Gibbon, in his attacks 
on Christianity, saying, The trouble with the Christian Church 
was that it always followed in the footsteps of its Founder. It 
cultivated the arts of peace as He ordered. It cared for the 
sick, the outcast, the poor; not occasionally, but all the time. 
It allowed no controversies among its members, and healed all 
divisions among its neighbors. Its whole mission in practice, as 
well as theory, was to heal the miseries of mankind by drying up 
all the sources of sin. But because the doctrine of Jesus and 
His Apostles proved a cure for all human woe, as they said it 
would if strictly followed, therefore it must be false. And be- 
cause the results from failure to obey were precisely such as the 
Lord declared would follow disobedience, therefore the doctrine 
cannot be true. But, on the other hand, all the wrongs which 
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were perpetrated by bad Christian Emperors; all the licentious- | 
* ness of wicked bishops and priests; all the corruptions of monas- 
tie orders—things which are diametrically opposed to the letter 
and spirit of Christianity—are charged upon it to prove that it f 
cannot be true when such hideous consequences follow, its obedi- | 
ences, shall we say? No; but the failure to obey its doctrines. | 
The tree is not to be known by its fruits but by what it does not 
and cannot produce. 

Thus the doubter always shows his inconsistency no matter 
from what point of view he approaches those questions which 
belong to moral and revealed truth. For all his researches in 
science have consisted in the careful search for facts, the patient 
weighing and balancing of evidence, the sagacious selection of 
incontestable proofs in support of his hypothesis. These are all 
industriously sifted so that nothing but the pure grains of truth 
may remain ; and when the facts established are corroborative of 
each other and preponderate over all that can be adduced in op- 
position, his decision is reached. The hypothesis has become a 
theory, and if the theory in turn will account for the majority of 
the facts with which he has to deal, his faith therein is not shaken 
because objections remain unanswered. Nay, if no objection 
could be offered there would be no delay required for study and 
investigation, nor impediments in practical application. At once 
he would open up all the secrets of Nature. His mind would 
expand in its power of search and capacity for action until he 
would be in reality omniscient. 

But the fact that he has obstacles to overcome increases his 
strength. Because he has perplexities to meet and is compelled 
to account for them, his moral nature, through choosing, and his 
discernment and fairness in estimating, facts are continually im- 
proved. But if he demands more, or a different kind of evidence 
in moral questions from what he is accustomed to use in his 
scientific investigations he is evidently inconsistent. If he does 
this through unwillingness to be persuaded, he is dishonest. If 
he labors to disprove that to which he is indifferent when the 
weight of evidence is in its favor, he is absurd and irrational. 
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But if he shows hostility in advance and contemptuously rejects 
that which he has not investigated and declares it to be beneath 
a man of science to examine, and, therefore, will not trouble 
himself about it except to seek arguments to overthrow it, he 
sits for the picture; “ Men love darkness rather than light be- 
cause their deeds are evil. They will not come to the light lest 
their deeds be reproved.” 
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THE FIVE RELATIONS OF CONFUCIANISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 


BY REV. D. B. SCHNEDER. 


Very early in its history Christianity was brought face to face 
with the Neo-Platonic and the Platonic forms of philosophy. 
Questions as to the worth of these philosophic systems and the 
proper attitude to be taken toward them soon came to form one 
of the important problems of the early Church. Eighteen cen- 
turies have now elapsed and the question whether Christianity 
was not unduly influenced or even vitiated by Platonic and Neo- 
Platonic speculation is at this very time one of the livest topics 
of theological discussion. This fact furnishes ample reason why 
Christian scholars should turn their attention also toward the Far 
East, where the religion of Christ to-day stands confronted by 
another system of ideas, which is older than Platonism and which 
has for twenty-three centuries remained the chief moulding power 
of a people that constitutes at the same time the most significant 
nation of the Orient and the largest aggregation of human beings 
upon the face of the globe. This system is Confucianism, the 
national ethics of China. In the degree in which Christianity 
will progress in China and also in Japan (which country has bor- 
rowed its national ethics from China), in that degree will it be- 
come a problem to determine how much of worth for humanity 
this ancient system possesses, how much of it, therefore, may be 
properly assimilated by Christianity and how much must be 
resisted and rejected. 

Confucius is a distinct historical personage. He was born in 
the year 551, B. C., in the state of Lu, situated in the modern 
province of Shantung. He held public office during a part of 
his life and during the whole of his career he had pupils around 
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him with whom he conversed much in the same manner as did 
that other sage of antiquity, Socrates. He also used his pen, 
editing the writings of his predecessors and producing several 
original works, although he did not profess to set forth any new 
ideas. He died in the year 478, B.C. The Confucian classics 
consist of the “Four Books” and the “Five Canons.” The 
Four Books are the Analects, the Great Learning, the Doctrine 
of the Mean, and the Sayings of Mencius. The Five Canons 
are the Book of Changes, the Book of Chronicles, the Book of 
Odes, Spring and Autumn Annals, and the Book of Rites. 
Confucianism is preéminently a social and political teaching. 
It has both a philosophical and a religious element, but neither of 
these is sufficiently pronounced to entitle the system to the name of 
either a philosophy or a religion in the strict sense of these terms. 
Its religious effect has been to reduce the pre-Confucian approach 
to monotheism to an attitude toward the Divine of comparative 
indifference. The term Heaven, indeed, plays an important rdle 
in the system, but is prevailingly regarded as an impersonal 
moral order, a sort of divine providence without a God behind it. 
No claim is made to divine revelation, even the possibility of it 
being denied. The emphasis upon the duties toward man is at 
the expense of duties toward God. Said Confucius: “To give 
one’s self to the duties due to men and while respecting spiritual 
beings to keep aloof from them, may be called wisdom.” 
Duties toward men, however, does not mean duties toward men 
as individuals. The development of the individual is neither 
the aim, nor has it been the effect, of Confucianism. It is well 
ordered human society that is aimed at in the Confucian teaching. 
As a social and political teaching Confucianism is naturalistic 
in principle. The ethical laws are implanted in man. The ob- 
servance of them is denominated by the term propriety rather 
than virtue. Their violation may bring injury and a sense of 
shame, but not a sense of guilt before a Supreme Being. Duties 
arise from relations between men and men. The chief of these 
relations are five in number, namely: 1. Between sovereign and 
minister ; 2. Between father and son; 3. Between husband and 
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wife ; 4. Between elder brother and younger brother ; 5. Between 

friends. Out of these five relations arise the five duties of uni- 
versal obligation. Each of these duties is in essence the mani- 
festation of reverence on the part of the inferior toward the 
superior. For, as the ethics of Christianity make love the soul 
of all righteousness, so Confucianism places reverence at the 
foundation of all good action. From reverence toward sovereign, 
father, husband, elder brother or friend emanate the appropriate 
virtues in each case. Out of reverence for the sovereign grow 
loyalty and patriotism; out of reverence for the father, filial 
piety ; out of reverence for the husband, chastity and faithful- 
ness ; out of reverence for the elder brother, obedience and devo- 
tion; out of reverence for friends, faithfulness and courtesy. 
The opposite of reverence is benevolence, the feeling that is 
proper on the part of the superior toward the inferior. But this 
is not a duty. Duties exist only upwards, not downwards—only 
toward superiors, not toward inferiors. Feelings and acts of 
benevolence come rather under the category of works of super- 
erogation—things to be admired in themselves, but not to be 
regarded as fulfilments of obligation. 

This gives us, so to speak, the bare framework of the Confucian 
system. Of the marvelous wealth of worldly wisdom, of discern- 
ment of the deepest motives of the heart, of perception of much 
of the true outline of a beautiful character, and of a grasp of 
many profound truths, both human and divine, which is built 
into this framework there is no room here to speak. The Confu- 
cian classics, when studied in the light of Christian revelation, 
furnish their own explanation of the tremendous influence which, 
in the absence of Christianity alone, they have been able to wield 
over so large a portion of the human family for so long a succes- 
sion of centuries. 

It is, however, about Confucianism in Japan that this article is 
more particularly intended to give information ; for it is in Japan 
that this hoary figure of antiquity most directly confronts Christi- 
anity at the present day. A knowledge of Confucianism in gen- 
eral isnot sufficient to furnish an understanding of the particular 
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form of influence which this system has exerted in Japan. It is 
often said that the Japanese are a nation of borrowers, that they 
possess little originality. It must be confessed that their history 
to a large extent bears out this statement. But it is also true 
that most of the things borrowed by Japan have been modified in 
the process. Japan adopted the Chinese ideographs, but gives 
them a pronunciation peculiar to herself. When Shintoism 
failed to satisfy the religious needs of the people any longer, 
Buddhism was accepted, but reshaped to such a degree that Japan- 
ese Buddhism is almost an independent product. And now that 
Buddhism is found wanting, there is a readiness to accept Christi- 
anity in its place, but already the call for a Japanized Christianity 
has been heard far and wide. In like manner when early in the 
Christian era Confucianism, together with other elements of Chi- 
nese civilization was brought over, it underwent a gradual change 
until it became in several important respects essentially different 
from Chinese Confucianism. One process of modification con- 
sisted in a further toning down of the religious element. “ Honor 
the gods and keep them far from you,” became one of the favorite 
mottoes of Japanese Confucianists, and the materialists and ag- 
nostics among the educated Japanese of to-day are conscious of 
no inconsistency when they profess to be Confucianists at the 
same time. They mean that in their moral life they are gov- 
erned by the principles of the Confucian ethics, while as to matters 
of religion they are entirely unbelieving. Whether this process 
of modification is to be ascribed to a secular bent of the Japanese 
mind itself, or whether it is to be accounted for by the explana- 
tion that the Japanese felt no need of the religious element of 
Confucianism, seeing that they had Shintoism and afterwards also 
Buddhism to satisfy their distinctively religious instincts, is a 
matter of question. 

Another modification which the Confucian system has ex- 
perienced in Japan is a change of emphasis among the five rela- 
tions. Chinese Confucianism lays the chief stress upon the 
relation of father and son, in other words, upon the family idea. 
Filial piety, reverence for fathers and forefathers, is the ruling 
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principle of the Chinese social and political order, and accounts 
at once for the long life and the stagnation of the Chinese em- 
pire. Japan changed the emphasis, laid it upon the first relation, 
namely, upon that of sovereign and minister. To understand 
this change of emphasis it is necessary to inquire what the 
Japanese were when Confucianism found them. The force that 
exercised the chief moulding power over the Japanese mind and 
spirit previous to the introduction of Confucianism was Shinto- 
ism. Shintoism is a cult which it has been found difficult to 
define, but one of its undoubted effects has been the cultivation 
among the Japanese people of an intensely loyal, patriotic and 
nationalistic spirit. The Yamato damashii, that is, the spirit of 
Yamato (the name of the conquering tribe of ancient Japan) is 
a striking phenomenon of the Japanese national life, and to 
Shintoism it owes its existence. When, therefore, Japan ac- 
cepted the Confucian system she recast it into the mould of her 
own mind. She accepted the doctrine of the five relations, but it 
was in harmony with her spirit to give the first one the decided 
preéminence. 

Thus did Japan come to stand possessed of an ethical system 
whose substance was comprised by the duties of the five relations 
named, the religious side of it being weakened and the five rela- 
tions emphasized in the order in which they are usually written. 
That is, that the Japanese came to be taught that reverence first 
of all toward the sovereign, then toward the father, the husband, 
the elder brother, the friend, was substantially the fulfilment of 
all righteousness. 

It is next in order to glance at the manner in which this system 
of ethical teaching realized itself in the life of the Japanese 
people. Taking the five relations in their order, we find the ex- 
traordinary emphasis placed upon the first resulting in a form of 
national life that has made Japan peculiar among the peoples of 
the earth. The strong spirit of loyalty and patriotism fostered 
for centuries by Shintoism and now greatly intensified by that 
exalted appreciation of the ethical which is one of the glories of 
Confucianism, served to infuse into the Japanese a strength of 
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national feeling that is well nigh imcomprehensible to a member 
of a different nationality. The duty arising out of the relation 
of minister to sovereign was so widened as to include, under the 
name of kunshin, loyalty of subject to ruler, of retainer to his 
feudal lord, of servant to master. In comparison with this duty 
of loyalty, parents, wife, children, houses, lands, life itself, were 
less than nothing, and were to be sacrificed without a moment’s 
hesitation for the emperor or the feudal lord. If there were a 
Westminster Abbey in Japan for the reception of the ashes 
and the monuments of those whom the nation honors most, 
instead of being filled with philanthropists, reformers, statesmen, 
poets and scholars, its sacred confines would be occupied by sui- 
cides, committers of hara-kiri. For of all men whom the Japa- 
nese heart delights to honor those stand first who, at the behest of 
loyalty, or for the vindication of honor, or for the welfare or good 
name of a master, died by their own hands. The most popular 
of all performances upon the Japanese stage for many years has 
been the drama of the forty-seven retainers who dehumanized 
themselves in order to become the instruments of Heaven’s ven- 
geance toward the slayer of their master, and who, when their 
purpose was accomplished, joyfully turned to the expected task 
of shedding their own blood. The incense scarcely ever ceases 
to burn before their graves near the Bay of Tokyo, and many 
thousands of admirers visit the place every year. On a hill over- 
looking the city of Sendai lies buried one of Japan’s greatest 
feudal lords. Surrounding his tomb are to be seen the graves of 
fifteen of his most trusted retainers upon whom the dying chief- 
tain conferred the inestimable honor of inviting them to accom- 
pany him to the spirit world by disembowelling themselves at the 
.moment of his death. Like a crimson thread does the story of 
self-slaughter and vengeful assassination for the master’s sake 
run through the course of Japanese history. Women and chil 
dren share in the bloody feelings and deeds of their fathers, 
husbands and brothers. Horrible and yet beautiful is the picture, 
horrible on account of its bloodshed and barbarity, beautiful 
by virtue of the spirit of extreme devotion and self-sacrifice dis- 
played. 
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How this spirit of loyalty would naturally contribute to the 
strength of the government under which it prevailed it is not 
difficult to see. The feudal government of Japan during the 
two centuries and a half that Confucianism was the chief inspira- 
tion of the warrior class, was a strong government. When, thirty 
years ago, the nation awakened to the consciousness that the em- 
peror was not in possession of his full rights, it was nothing other 
than an extraordinary spirit of loyalty that carried through the 
Restoration movement, which, while it restored the emperor to 
his rightful position, deprived the rich and powerful feudal lords of 
their title, their authority and their income, and reduced many 
thousands of their devoted retainers to helpless penury. Finally, 
it was this spirit of loyalty produced by Japan’s modification of the 
ethical system borrowed from China, that, more than any other 
one thing, gave her the advantage over her ancient neighbor and 
benefactor in the recent Chino-Japanese war. 

No less easy, however, is it also to understand how such a feel- 
ing of unquestioning loyalty may play into the hands of rulers 
animated by motives of ambition or tyranny. While the Con- 
fucian system as it has existed in Japan places the maximum of 
emphasis on loyalty, it exercises little restraint upon the ruler, 
and the consequent possibility of the abuse of power also finds 
many sad illustrations in Japanese history. 

The second relation is that of father and son, and the correlative 
duty is that of filial piety. As the entity of first importance 
in the Japanese social structure is the nation, so that of second 
importance is the family, or, more exactly, the lineal house. And 
as the preservation of the national life is an end in itself so the 
perpetuation of the family or house is an end in itself second in 
importance only to the perpetuation of the national existence itself. 
The bearer of the responsibility for this perpetuation of the fam- 
ily, or rather he in whom the family line is incarnate, so to speak, 
is the head of the house, that is, the father. Toward him, there- 
fore, all things must bend. In feudal days he possessed absolute 
authority over his house, including the power of life and death 
over his children. But to every family must necessarily belong 
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at least one son, the prospective perpetuator of the family line. 
If there is no male issue by marriage, one of three courses may 
be followed: the wife may be divorced and another taken; or a 
concubine may be taken into the house, or a son may be adopted 
from another family. The imperial line of Japan, known as the 
oldest unbroken dynasty in the world, has been kept up by recourse 
to all of these three devices. The virtues appropriate to the son, 
and to the daughter as well, standing in relation to a parent pos- 
sessed of such absolute authority, are, of course, reverence, obedi- 
ence and devotion. Love is excluded ; that is a feeling which the 
father may cherish toward the child, but the manifestation of it 
on the part of the child towards the father would be a shocking 
exhibition of familiarity, and a dangerous breach of etiquette. 
The children must not eat with the father. If one of them 
die he must not compromise his position of authority and dignity 
by attending the funeral. 

The extent to which the virtue of filial piety has been prac- 
ticed, especially in pre-Restoration days, is one of the many sur- 
prises of Oriental life, and is another evidence of the marvellous 
power which the Confucian system has undoubtedly wielded over 
human society. The custom of ministering to the needs and wel- 
fare of parents has the force of strict law. That children should 
support their parents in old age is taken as a matter of course. 
Cases where sons exchanged the prospect of a promising career for 
a life of servile toil, or where daughters entered upon lives of 
shame in order to relieve the distress of their parents, are un- 
numbered. , 

The effect of the perpetuation of the family line, as made pos- 
sible by the practice of filial piety, was, of course, most salutary 
upon the disordered state of society into which Confucianism en- 
tered in Japan. It served to impart stability to the national 
institutions and to inspire the people with that self-consciousness 
and calm complacency which a sense of extended time relations 
always confers, while at the same time a very important element 
of the Japanese moral nature became highly developed. 

But here again the one-sidedness of the Confucian system has 
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manifested itself. The unlimited authority of the parent over the 
child has been abused. One of the grossest features of the civili- 
zation produced by the Confucian morality has been the sale of 
daughters for purposes of immorality—a procedure which only re- 
cently became illegal. Filial piety required cheerful obedience in 
such cases, and Japanese literature contains many passages in 
which this form of filial devotion is extolled and enshrined. 
Another form of abuse is the unnecessarily early retirement of the 
parent from active life and the consequent over-burdening of the 
child. Far too often has it happened that parents at the age of 
fifty, or still earlier, with the possibility of from ten to twenty years 
of activity still before them, have retired from the business of 
bread winning and become dependent upon their children, whom 
the duty of filial piety compelled to shoulder the burden. What 
the American finds in the accumulation of fortune, in life insur- 
ance, or in beneficial organizations, the Japanese has found in the 
filial devotion of his children, and an undue leaning upon this 
resource has produced on the part of the Japanese people a state 
of contentment with the course of circumstances that, from our 
modern standpoint, betrays a woful lack of enterprise. 

The position of the third relation, that between husband and 
wife, is significant. Christian ethics would place this relation 
before that of father and son ; the Confucian ethics places it after, 
and with design. The position of the mother is beneath that of 
at least her eldest son, the heir of the house. The wife is not 
first of all the dearest companion and the most confidential friend 
of her husband. She, too, must reverence and stand in awe of 
her husband and be faithful to him in all things. She must not 
love, for that also in her case would show undue familiarity. The 
wife is for the husband, and for him less as an individual than as 
the perpetuator of the family line, for the family line overshadows 
every individual. She is, therefore, first and foremost a child- 
bearer. In the second place she is the faithful servant of her 
husband, attending to his personal comforts, rearing his children 
and keeping the house. Her peculiar virtues are those of obedi- 
ence, faithfulness, patience and meekness. The greatest crime 
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she can commit is that of unchastity. Jealousy is considered one 
of her ugliest vices. Anger toward her husband is never excus- 
able, even under the most grievous provocation, and all manifes- 
tation of disobedience, disrespect or discontentment is looked upon 
as a heinous offense. Obediently, faithfully, patiently and meekly, 
without complaint, without ado, pursuing the even tenor of her 
way, keeping to her husband, her children and her house, not oc- 
cupying her hands or her mind with anything outside of her con- 
tracted sphere—this is the ideal Japanese woman’s life under the 
Confucian teaching. It is to be added that the number of Japan- 
ese women who have fairly realized this ideal is remarkably great. 

But it is probable that the one-sidedness of the Confucian sys- 
tem reaches its extreme point in this relation of husband and wife. 
It is not difficult to understand this when it is remembered that 
in the abasement of woman Confucianism has in its favor the 
combined influence of Buddhism and Shintoism, together with 
almost the whole trend of non-Christian thought. The Japanese 
term for chastity both in its etymology and its present use has ref- 
erence to the wife only, not to the husband. Jealousy is an exclu- 
sively female vice, “an exhibition of folly and weakness,” and is jus- 
tified by no course of conduct on the part of her husband. While 
the wife is most strictly bound, the husband is free. Whatever 
influences to the contrary may be found here and there in the 
Confucian teachings, they have not sufficed to prevent the hus- 
band from using his freedom to an appalling extent. It is a dark 
blot that the prevalence of concubinage and prostitution have 
made upon the pages of Japanese history. 

The fourth relation, that between elder and younger brother, 
has its explanation in the fact that the elder brother is the heir 
of the house and the perpetuator of the family line. He, too, 
must therefore be regarded with reverence, not only by younger 
brothers and sisters, but also by the mother. Obedience must 
be rendered to him by his younger brothers and sisters, while he 
may command, instruct and reprove. How deeply this relation 
is ingrained in the structure of Japanese society is revealed by the 
faet that the Japanese seldom use the words for “brother” 
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and “sister” only; it is always the “older brother” or the 
“ younger brother,” the “older sister” or the “younger sister” 
that is spoken of. It is never the idea of equality, but always 
that of gradation that has most rigidly controlled all Japanese 
thought concerning society, as moulded by the Confucian system. 

The fifth relation is that between friend and friend. It is to 
be noted that it does not read “between man and man.” The 
relation has no reference to strangers or enemies. As for enemies, 
once when a disciple of Confucius reported that Lao-tse taught 
that men should return good for evil, the master replied, “ What 
then will you return for good? Recompense injury with justice, 
and return good for good.” It might be asked in the words of 
the Sermon on the Mount, “Do not the publicans the same?” 
And as to the stranger, although both Chinese and Japanese in- 
terpreters of the classics refer to the subject, it is evident that 
there is at least no conception of obligation to foreigners. At the 
World’s Parliament of Religions held at Chicago, where the idea 
of universal love and brotherhood was lauded so highly, it was 
from a Chinese Confucianist that the only voice of dissent was 
heard. The gem of Confucius’ teaching concerning the fifth re- 
lation is embodied in what is sometimes called the silver rule. A 
disciple inquired of the sage: “Is there one word which may 
serve as a rule of practice for all one’s life?”” The master replied : 
“Is not reciprocity such a word? What you do not want done 
to yourself do not do to others.” In distinction from the golden 
rule of Christ it is negative, and signifies, therefore, far less. Its 
aim moreover seems to be, not the establishment of blessed rela- 
tions of the heart between man and man, but the preservation of 
the good order of society. The virtues arising out of the relation 
of friend and friend are those of respect, propriety and courtesy. 
It might be supposed that in this relation at least the’ idea of 
equality must prevail. But this at once is seen to be a mistake 
when the language used by friends in addressing one another is 
examined. A man in speaking with his friend, by word and 
manner constantly ascribes superiority to the latter. This is the 
necessary basis of all right treatment of friends. The idea of 
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gradation is so inseparably present that it is habitually relied 
upon to take the place of the use of the personal pronouns. To 
give an example, the expression “ Came early” means, “I came 
early,”” while the words, “ Augustly condescended to come early,” 
mean, “ You (my friend) came early.” 

In concluding this discussion of the manner in which the doc- 
trine of the five relations has taken form in the history of the 
Japanese people, it is necessary to add that much of what has 
been said applies with full force only to the state of Japanese 
society previous to the Restoration of 1868. Since the Restor- 
ation there has been much change. Many of the old ideas and 
customs have given way to new influences. Confucianism itself 
as a system of moral teaching for the schools has been success- 
ively rejected, readopted and again practically setaside. Ethical 
conceptions have been widely unsettled and some of them much 
modified. 

Looking at the general subject of the Confucian ethics in 
Japan, it is to be remarked, first, that Japan has an ethical 
standard, a standard that has in the main retained its identity 
for over two thousand years. It isa standard that has not only 
impressed itself most profoundly upon the people over whom it 
has reigned, but it has also cultivated such a keen sense of the 
ethical as to enable the Confucian system to retain its hold, and 
to produce such a widespread and noble practice of the virtues it 
inculeates as to challenge unbounded admiration. This is a 
matter of immense importance to the prospective entrance of 
Christianity into this Confucian country. The fact that a people 
has for centuries been ruled—ruled almost tyrannically—by a force 
higher than the material and the carnal, and has learned to prize 
the ethically exalted as it sees the ethical, is a preparation for the 
acceptance of the spiritual religion of Christ, together with its 
lofty morality, that is of unspeakable value. 

Secondly, the fact that Confucianism bases duties upon per- 
sonal relations is a feature of it that is both theoretically correct 
and that also brings Confucianism and Christianity at this point 
into close affinity. Confucianism opposes the principle of self- 
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ishness ; it throws the tremendous weight of its influence on the 
side of altruism among men. Christ said: “ He that loseth his 
life”’—loseth it by giving it for his God and his fellowmen— 
“ shall save it.” Confucianism says: Let a man lose his life by 
giving it for his sovereign, for his parent, for the social order 
with which he stands connected. Confucianism only falls short 
of Christianity by limiting the scope of its altruism ; the principle 
of altruism is there. Not the individual, the selfish, but the 
common, weal is the great aim of the Confucian ethics and the 
noblest man is he who lives not in seclusion, but in the current 
of society. While Buddhism is essentially monastic in its ten- 
dencies, Confucianism is the direct opposite. The words of 
Confucius in reference to the subject were: “ It is impossible to 
withdraw from the world and associate with birds and beasts that 
have no affinity with us. With whom should I associate but 
with suffering man? The disorder that prevails is what requires 
my efforts.” Professor James Legge’s comment upon this quo- 
tation is: “ We must recognize in these words a brave heart and 
a noble sympathy. Confucius would not abandon the cause of 
the people. He would hold on his way to the end. Defeated 
he might be, but he would be true to his humane and righteous 
mission.” It is not a waste of words to repeat that Confucian- 
ism is a social and political system of teaching. Its precepts 
might be summed up in the words: Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself by devoting thyself to bringing about a right 
social order. When Ieyasu, the greatest of Japan’s ancient 
statesmen, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, under- 
took the task of bringing order out of the state of comparative 
chaos that had hitherto prevailed, he showed the greatness of his 
wisdom by laying unparalleled stress upon the teaching of Con- 
fucianism to the people. If there is any point where Confucian- 
ism may be able in the future to make any contribution to prac- 
tical Christianity as existing in Europe and America, it seems to 
me that it will be right here in the way of giving the Church a 
deeper sense of ‘her responsibility for the social condition of 
humanity. 
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The transition from this second to the third point is not diffi- 
cult, namely, that Confucianism is a form of optimism. It is 
an optimism, indeed, that both rests upon an inadequate founda- 
tion and looks toward a pitifully imperfect ideal. Its foundation 
is not the divine power in history, but the good sense of humanity. 
Its ideal is far from that of an Isaiah, farther still from that of 
Christ. Instead of looking forward to a picture more glorious 
than any yet realized by man, it looks backward to the state of 
society which prevailed in the pre-Confucian ages, and which it 
seeks to restore. It is an optimism that fixes its eye only upon 
the earthly condition of man, upon the mere restoration of good 
social erder. But the fact that it is an optimism at all is the 
significant thing. Outside of Confucianism nearly the whole 
eurrent of life and thought in the Orient for over two thousand 
years has been pessimistic. Buddhism, with its hundreds of 
millions of adherents, is above all things pessimism. That Con- 
fucianism should exist and wield during all these ages an optim- 
istic influence has been a vast gain to humanity. 

Taking, in the fourth place, some of the particulars of the 
Confucian morality as it has existed in Japan, it is possible to 
find here, too, features which give promise for the acceptance of 
the still higher morality of Christianity. The spirit of devotion 
and self-sacrifice which has been so deeply inculcated into, and so 
nobly exemplified by, the Japanese people has already proven a 
most helpful preparation for the religion of Him who died for 
the sins of the world. The spirit of self-sacrifice is there; only 
the objects of it need to be in part supplanted. And even for 
this supplanting there seems to be going forward an interesting 
providential preparation. Though Confucianism has not been a 
religion in Japan, the warrior class, who have been the most 
thorough-going Confucianists, were not without a deity; the 
emperor, being looked upon as divine, was virtually their deity. 
But since the recent advancement of education and the inflow of 
Western ideas the inevitable consequence has been the gradual 
deposition of the Mikado from his divine place, thus leaving the 
religious instincts of the people in search of a Being more per- 
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manently worthy of religious adoration and service. Again, the 
duty of filial piety is well attuned to the teachings of the Gospel. 
It needs to be read more broadly so as to include the mother. 
In practical Confucianism, however, it can not be said that the 
mother has been quite without honor. Confucius mourned three 
years for his mother and then wept upon resuming his usual 
activities, though it gave him little concern when his wife died. 
In Japan, also, the mother has not been neglected, though this is 
due perhaps more to natural instinct than to the Confucian 
teaching. Neither can it be said that the Japanese ideal of the 
wife is utterly false. Much of the discipline under which the 
Japanese woman has for centuries been will help her, when once 
touched by the power of divine spirit, to bloom into the “true 
glory of woman.” Altogether, the fact that the family idea, 
though imperfect, has existed at all and has been emphasized so 
strongly has conferred a blessing upon the life of the Japanese 
people that is immeasurable. The fifth relation, that is, the re- 
lation betwen friend and friend, while it falls far short of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, nevertheless contains a preparation for it and 
facilitates its coming. 

The picture of this ancient teaching would be far from com- 
plete, however, without a reference to its grave defects. From 
what has been said it is evident that the Confucian system covers 
only a part of the field of human duty. It is a giant torso, the 
head and limbs being missing. While professing to be all-suffi- 
cient, it fails to include in its “relations” the highest of them 
all, namely, the relation between God and man. That the relig- 
ious instincts of the Japanese nation have not suffered atrophy 
is not the fault of Confucianism, One of the four things of 
which Confucius rarely spoke, according to the Analects, was 
spiritual beings, of whose existence itself he was not certain. He 
died a prayerless death. This is, of course, a matter of funda- 
mental significance, which has had its profound effect upon the 
Japanese mind. If it can be said that Confucianism has thrown 
the weight of its influence on the side of altruism in human re- 
lations, it must also be said that in reference to the whole sphere 
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of the supersensible, its voice has been steadily through the ages 
for agnosticism and scepticism. One of the common experiences 
of Christianity in its contact with the Confucianism of Japan is 
a ready appreciation and acceptance of the ethical teachings of 
Christianity, coupled with a tendency to tone down or deny its 
dogmatic truths. 

As Confucianism has neglected God, so has it neglected the 
individual man. Though there is much in the Confucian classics 
that is helpful to the formation of a beautiful personal char- 
acter, yet, after all is said, it still remains true that over twenty 
centuries of Confucianism have failed to develop that sense of 
personality which has been the making of the great historical 
nations of the Occident. Christian history is largely the history 
of great men ; Confucian history is the dead level of generality. 
Confucius did not grasp the truth that in order to the strong 
social organization is the well-developed individual. Whether it be 
called pantheism or not, it is true that in both China and Japan, 
the general has been emphasized at the expense of the particular. 
The true nature of an organism has not been understood. And 
it is precisely here that Christianity both meets one of its great- 
est difficulties and touches one of the points where it will do the 
greatest good. 

A third short-coming of the Confucian system has been its. 
lamentable failure to develop some of the most important features 
of a right moral life. Its great emphasis upon the duties of the 
five relations has had the effect of consigning to comparative 
neglect what little is said in the classics about such virtues as 
truthfulness, honesty, faithfulness (except to superiors), chastity 
(except on the part of the wife) and benevolence. The charac- 
ter of the people has been shaped accordingly. Outrageously 
harsh are those judgments which pronounce the Japanese tricky, 
treacherous, “a nation of liars and libertines.” Yet, there is 
enough truth in these charges to fill the heart of every friend of 
Japan with sadness; and the feeling of deep regret that a large 
and gifted portion of humanity should have fallen heir to the 
influence of such an ethical system can only be alleviated by 
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thankfulness that these Oriental peoples have had an ethical 
system at all, and that it is a system which in other respects also 
contains very much of good. 

Still another defect of Confucianism, one already touched upon 
in the course of this article, is its pronounced one-sidedness. It 
teaches the duties of inferiors to superiors, but neglects the 
duties of the opposite character. There is, indeed, much in the 
classics that depicts the beauty of kindness and love on the part 
of superiors to inferiors, and there is much in Japanese history 
and life to show that this side of the teaching has not gone en- 
tirely unheeded. Yet, on the other hand, history testifies with 
equal clearness that whenever it comes to a question of duty, the 
duty lies on the side of the inferior only. 

Finally, a word must be devoted to the effect of the feeling of 
intense nationalism that has grown up under Confucian, com- 
bined with Shinto, influence. This strong nationalism has been 
an undoubted blessing. In the community of nations it has 
served to make Japan a strong individual. It has fostered a 
national self-consciousness. It has inspired the Japanese people 
with a national ambition sufficient to sustain the country in the 
taking on of the elements of Western civilization with phenomenal 
rapidity and success. But, on the other hand, now, this very 
nationalism is in danger of presenting a barrier to the entrance 
of Christianity, which alone can confer the highest good and, at 
the same time, confirm the lesser blessings of the Occidental civ- 
ilization now in such rapid process of adoption. Between the 
acceptance of everything else that Japan has adopted from 
abroad, and the acceptance of Christianity there is a distinct 
difference. The difference is this, that while all other things thus 
far adopted—Buddhism and Chinese ideographs, as well as West- 
ern systems of education, government, military and naval organi- 
zation—have all yielded themselves to a relation of subordination 
to the national interests and ambitions, Christianity is something 
that can occupy no subordinate place. It requires faith in, and 
obedience to, one who is King of kings and Lord of lords, and who 
thus occupies a place above that of the sacred emperor. It seeks 
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to make every earthly kingdom a member of, and, therefore, a 
subordinate in, the higher kingdom of God. In the way of the 
full and unreserved acceptance of this new and highest faith 
the Japanese feeling of nationalism, at least in its older form, 
undoubtedly stands as a hindrance. There is not absent even 
to-day a tendency to accept Christianity with reserve, for the sake 
of its moral benefits, while refusing to it that supreme place in 
the heart which alone enables it to fulfil its saving mission. 
Only as this feeling of nationalism is displaced by a broader 
conception of the mission of a nation can the entrance of Chris- 
tianity become free and rapid. 

To sum up the whole, now, as thus imperfectly presented, it is 
possible to see that this ancient system of precepts for the guidance 
of man’s life presents a number of features that are a preparation 
for, and a number of others that constitute barriers to, the Chris- 
tian faith. On the whole, however, it is a striking monument of 
the fact that the “true light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world ” has not been absent from the life of the teeming 
millions of the Far East. Christianity is now meeting the great 
Oriental nations. In Japan the conflict of spiritual forces has 
already assumed advanced and earnest form. The outcome, if it 
be a victory for Christ’s kingdom, as we certainly believe it will 
be, will form an epoch in Church history ranking in importance 
with the conversion of the Roman empire and the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century. And towards that great consummation 
Confucianism has been more of a preparation than a hindrance. 
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IV. 
MEDIAZAVAL LATIN HYMNOLOGY. 


BY REV. A. R. KREMER, D.D. 





It is not intended here to present a critical essay on this sub- 
ject as a whole, but rather, and chiefly, to consider the sacred 
Latin poetry of the Middle Ages in its prosodical aspect, in 
which it differs so widely and fundamentally from classic verse. 

It is said that an association of Latin scholars, organized for 
the purpose of cultivating the language and literature of the an- 
cient Romans, after careful investigation and study, came to the 
unanimous conclusion that the medizval Latin poetry is fatally 
defective in form and scarcely deserving a place in Latin liter- 
ature, and that the ancient classic verse alone is to be regarded 
as worthy the name and title of Latin poetry. 

Classical scholars are familiar with the fact that classic Latin 
(and Greek) versification differs from that in modern languages 
and medieval Latin in this, that rhythm and meter in the former 
are based on quantity and in the latter on accent, that is, on the 
common or prose accent of the words. The difference is of 
course very great. The ancient Latin poet had to select and ar- 
range his words with great care, not only that he might express 
thoughts of poetic beauty and wisdom, but also, such words as 
would meet the requirements of Latin prosody. A certain word 
might be the very best in the language to express the poet’s 
sublime thought, and yet it must be rejected if its syllables have 
not the quantity which the meter demands. In dactylic hexam- 
eter any word containing in itself, or being itself, the foot 
called amphimacrus, could not be employed. So that Virgil and 
Ovid were barred from the use of such excellent words as veritas, 
sanctitas and many others. Sometimes the poets cut the Gor- 
dian knot by forcing contraband words into service, notably the 
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word religio, whose syllables form a double Pyrrhic or a fourth 
peon, either one being forbidden fruit—and they did it right 
bravely by lengthening the first syllable, modern editors improv- 
ing on it and easing their consciences by doubling the 7, and so 
lengthening the first syllable according to law. The ancients 
were not sharp enough for that. So also a short final sylla- 
ble was sometimes conveniently lengthened and made the arsis 
of a foot. But, with few exceptions, words, however useful 
and desirable, were rejected if they could not meet the pro- 
sodial demands of the verse. As a natural consequence, we 
find in classic Latin poetry in many places arrangements of 
words that are simply nondescript. In this respect the difference 
between the prose of classic Latin and that of modern English, 
though very considerable, is not to be compared with the differ- 
ence between them in poetry. The rules that apply to Latin 
prose arrangement the poet largely ignores, if the rules fail to 
suit his purpose. He follows as closely as possible the laws of 
versification ; but those laws are very apt to play fast and loose 
with arrangement, though now and then, as if by accident, or 
smart engineering, they coincide. As an example of such co- 
incidence, see ADn., 2: 189: “ Nam si vestra manus violasset dona 
Minerve.” The structure of this verse is modern; it is down- 
right English. In rendering it—For if your hand should vio- 
late the offering to Minerva—we place the words precisely as 
they stand in the original, and we call it the natural order, cor- 
responding to the natural flow and succession of thought. If 
that Latin sentence, or verse, had been written by a modern Eng- 
glish writer, scores of voices would probably have been raised 
against him for the literary crime of writing English with Latin 
words. But, to be fair and honest, is not that verse smooth, 
beautiful and rhythmical? There are three cexsuras in it, two of 
the foot and one of the rhythm, which last is also the cesura of 
the verse, and occurring after the arsis of the third foot is spec- 
ially approved. Here every word but one is pronounced with 
the proper accent; that is, with a single exception, the proper 
and the rhythmical accent coincide. Tastes differ, but I venture 
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the assertion that a Latin verse so constructed is more harmonious 
and more agreeable to the ear and mind than one of mixed ar- 
rangement, and weighted with a succession of cesuras of the 
rhythm—as, “Hic Ithacus vatem magno” (n., 2: 122), one 
example of a number whose name is legion. 

The classic Latin rule of poetic accent is, no doubt, largely re- 
sponsible for what President Andrews, of Brown University, 
justly styles “ awkward structure of sentences.” In many places 
it is worse than awkward. A railroad wreck, or raided china 
shop, may afford some illustration of the havoc frequently made 
by Latin poets. There seems to be no name for it; adjec- 
tives and nouns separated by immense distances, relatives and their 
antecedents placed as if no relation existed between them, and 
what not? All easy enough to penetrate by means of grammat- 
ical instruments, but defying the mind’s effort to catch the sense 
through the ear. It seems evident that the Latin poets were 
often hard pressed by the rigid canons that were held to be in- 
violable, as witness the number of places in which the order of 
words differs but little from the modern order, wherever that 
could be under the reigning laws of versification; all which 
seems to show that, however much the poets loved their hard 
master, they were glad that his rule permitted them at times 
to breathe more freely and to sing more joyously. 

Such questions as the following may have occurred to many: 
Why the great difference between the classic Latin poetry and 
the medieval and modern? Did the classic poets expect to be 
understood if their poems were read to a promiscuous audience ? 
Or, was the popular spoken Latin materially different from the 
learned and written language? If delivered orally, could those 
artistic productions be fully and readily understood even by the 
educated? Or, were they, like ourselves, obliged to search and 
dig in order to find? Or, were the ancient Romans so gifted by 
the Muses, or the gods, that they could think backwards as well 
as forwards, or in any other direction? Some would answer that 
the literary language of Rome, especially in poetry, was highly 
artificial and that the writers delighted in a style that only the 
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most cultured could appreciate ; that what we moderns call per- 
spicuity and directness, of which we make so much account, was 
little regarded by them; that the esthetic effect on the minds of 
the few was esteemed of more value than the instruction of the 
many. Be that as it may, the old Roman conscience was not the 
modern or the Christian conscience. Learned as were many of 
the Romans, they were still ignorant of the most important truths 
and doctrines. Virgil and Horace were certainly great poets, who 
will never cease to be read and admired ; and yet, if modern poets 
would attempt their style, they would probably be denounced as 
lunatics. Let them be honored and cherished to-day for what they 
were and what they wrote nearly two thousand years ago—and 
let them be judged from the standpoint of their own and not our 
time. Or, if classic mania so turns some people’s heads that they 
can see nothing to praise in literature except the Greek and Latin 
classics, there are still others bold enough to assert that, much as 
the moderns owe to the pagans, the latter are to the former as 
children with their fairy tales are to men and women with their 
Milton, Shakespeare and Bible. There is more music and more 
philosophy in Goethe’s and in Longfellow’s hexameters than there 
is in Virgil’s, and no torturing of sentences into shapeless forms 
under stress of a law which the Church—the pillar and ground 
of the truth—completely annulled. There is more poetry, in 
form and substance, in Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam” and “ Enoch 
Arden” than in Horace’s best odes. And this is by no means 
belittling the Latin classics; it is only asserting the high advance 
in the poetic art in modern times. The hymns of the middle 
ages surpass the ancient Roman songs ; and in like manner the 
medizval hymns, on which scholars are still writing volumes of 
praise, are not equal to the standard English and German hymns 
of our time. 

Another feature of classic Latin verse is not be overlooked as 
bearing on this subject—the elisions. In English verse they are 
very rare and unimportant, and few occur in the medieval Latin 
hymns. They are painfully numerous in the Latin poetry of the 
classic period. In many cases they obscure the meaning of a 
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sentence, if the words reach the mind by the ear route. This 
fact has constrained modern grammarians to say that the vowels 
elided by us in scanning were probably pronounced by the an- 
cients. If so, they must have had a hard time of it and rough 
sailing, especially when as many as three such snags were en- 
countered in a single line. It does not speak well for the ancient 
Romans that they could not, or did not, produce their poetic 
measures without grievously marring them with words whose last 
syllables or letters had to be suppressed. The medieval hymnolo- 
gists would none of it, and their system of versification did not 
require it. 

Now, may it not be fairly suggested that those great Latin 
poets expressed their thoughts as they did because they were 
pagans in the darkness and ignorance of refined and learned 
heathenism? If Virgil and Ovid had been enlightened like 
Moses, David and the Hebrew prophets, would the form of their 
poetry be as it is? As to the substance, we know how different 
that would have been, while indeed, it must be acknowledged that 
much in their works is worthy of Jewish or Christian authorship. 
But the form, the versification and unspeakable arrangement as a 
frequent and necessary consequence—would it not all have been 
different if those men had not been under the influence and power 
of pagan idolatry and false religion ? 

It may help to answer the question affirmatively if we com- 
pare their poetry with that of God’s people, the Israelites. The 
Hebrew language is older than Greek and Latin; and yet its 
structure is simple and natural, both in prose and poetry. We 
look there in vain for sentences twisted out of all shape and re- 
vealing their meaning only, or chiefly, by word accidents. We 
moderns cannot ‘conceive of any right order, in general, except 
that which prevails in the languages spoken by people of Chris- 
tian nations. And it was the order, with but slight difference, 
from Moses to Leo XIII. (if you please), and very likely from 
Adam to Moses, among the “sons of God,” however otherwise it 
might have been among the sons and “ daughters of men.” The 
language of the spiritual Canaan is not the artificial language of 
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pagan Greece and Rome, though these, especially the former, 
furnished the Church of Christ with linguistic material for 
which she will never cease to be in debt. As the Christian ages 
advanced the Israelite simplicity and directness of speech ap- 
peared more and more to distinguish Christianity from pagan- 
ism—until in the middle ages when Christian hymnology had a 
way of its own. 

And what did the medieval Church produce in this line? 
How did the Christian Church of that day write her Latin 
hymns? Not by imitating the style and observing the ancient 
laws of versification. Of course not, for, if otherwise, the sen- 
tence pronounced by that coterie of classical students, already re- 
ferred to, against the hymnologists of the middle ages, would not 
have been uttered. They used the Latin language very much as 
the ancient prophets used the Hebrew. Their object was not to 
produce exhilaration of the mind simply, but rather to satisfy 
the soul’s deep spiritual needs and aspirations. Their hymns 
were intended for the Christian people of all grades and mental 
capacities and were, therefore, not constructed, in thought or 
linguistic art, to produce a momentary esthetic effect, but to 
enter the inner spirit to abide there permanently, and that too 
without respect of persons from the learned sage to the simple 
minded peasant. The simplicity of style in the medizval hymns 
accords with the sacred forms in which divine revelation from 
the beginning to the end is conveyed to the human intellect. It 
is a testimony to the declaration of Holy Scripture that the wis- 
dom of the unsanctified learned world is foolishness with God. 
Here, as universally, the casket corresponds to the treasure which 
it enshrines. 

If what has now re said is in the main true, what becomes of 
the dictum that the medizval hymns are not worthy of a place in 
Latin poetry? That the Christian poets of what is called the 
Iron Age of Roman literature wrote as they did because they 
knew only a barbarous Latin, is an unwarranted supposition. 
And to say that even the best of their hymns could command the 
universal praise of modern scholars only on account of their 
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substance is equally wide of the mark. Sentiment and form of 
expression are well nigh inseparable as bases of judgment on a 
poem. No doubt a rare unlettered genius might produce flashes 
of poetic lightning now and then that would astonish the intel- 
lectual world ; but it could scarcely be imagined that a host of 
hymn writers would be able, with corrupt speech and unorthodox 
prosody, to hold spell bound a nineteenth century audience of the 
most learned men in all lands. The Germans call “ Dies Ire” 
the “ giant hymn,” and we have yet to learn that they do so with 
any reservation, such as—notwithstanding the wretched garments 


in which the hymn is clothed. There is abundant internal evi- 


dence that the most of those hymn writers understood classic 
Latin. The author of “ Dies Ire” became a noted dignitary in 
the Church, and was a scholarly man. His famous hymn shows 
that he not only rejected the stiff artificial prosody of the classic 
period, but that he could also have conformed to it if he had so 
willed. The structure of sentences is in harmony with gram- 
matical principles. The words used are classic, and there is 
nothing in the hymn that is contrary to pure Latinity. It differs 
widely from the standards of the Golden Age, but for reasons 
that need not be repeated. Thomas de Celano shows in this 
wonderful lyric, in a negative way though it be, that he was 
familiar with the peculiarities of ancient Latin versification. For 
instance, he never employs a word that ends with a vowel if the 
following word begins with one, or vice versa—except in the last 
stanza of two lines, which are generally regarded as spurious. 
He evidently wished to avoid the necessity of what was so com- 
mon in classic verse, elision, and, at the same time, his classic 
training led him to avoid the supposed disagreeable sound which 
would have resulted from such clashing of vowels. As to 
ecthlipsis he was not so careful; and yet the fact that he dis- 
regarded it in but three of his lines (stanzas 1 and 13), seems to 
show that he purposely avoided the necessity of violating that 
figure of prosody, while at the same time he appears to have con- 
sidered it of less importance than the other, as well he might; 
for it is not clear as day, to moderns at least, why the letter m 
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and a vowel before it should be cut off (in reading) before the 
initial vowel of the following word. 

It is questionable whether the “ Dies Ire ” merits all the praise 
that has been showered upon it for centuries. If certain writers 
are to be believed, it has not its equal in the whole list of sacred 
lyrics. Only fifty-five short lines, and yet admiration of it has 
kept on increasing with theages. One writer (and he a thorough 
scholar and theologian) says of this venerable hymn, that it 
“ sounds the litany of a world. * * * Like the tolling of a mid- 
night bell, like the beating of thunder among the mountains, like 
the sound of many waters, like the very voice of the archangelic 
trumpet, this penitent yet believing cry throbs out of the past. 
Its roll and tread haunts the memory like the sway and rumbling 
of a catafalque. * * * Asif with the strokes of a heavy hammer, 
its iterations, whose very sounds suggest the scene they portray, 
stagger and break the spirit of mortal pride. * * * Its glooms 
are shot with that unapproachable light, in which, brooding above 
the weltering chaos of fear, the Holy Ghost commands day out 
of the dark, and shows the glories of forgiveness in the face of 
Jesus Christ ”—and much more by the same brilliant writer. 

It is doubtful whether anything of all that has ever been writ- 
ten on Virgil, Ovid or Horace, exceeds that. We know, of 
course, that enthusiasts affirm of this or that passage in one or 
other of those classics, that it is unrivalled in all the poetic liter- 
ature of the ages; but the praise lavished upon “ Dies Ire ” is 
intended for the whole piece, every stanza and verse being re- 
garded as possessing supreme merit. It is not likely that any one 
has said of the great Latin hymn what a certain learned professor 
of Latin has said of the A2neid—that there is “ a great amount of 
trash in it.” On the contrary, nothing but laudation, so far as I 
know, has ever been expressed concerning this medieval hymn. 
It may be excessive, overdone; but the fact remains that no un- 
favorable criticism on this honored Christian poem could ever 
command a respectful hearing. This alone should be a sufficient 
answer to the classical scholars who assert that there is no real 
Latin poetry except the ancient classic. 
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It is well known that Mr. Gladstone is a thorough Latin scholar, 
and devotes many of his spare hours to translating from Horace 
and others. Yet that great man evidently has never been scan- 
dalized by the medizval versification, for he adopted it himself in 
rendering Toplady’s English hymn, “ Rock of Ages ”—Jesus pro 
me perforatus. It will be noticed that he strictly follows the 
rule of accent, and not of quantity, in his trochaic measures, and 
departs from it only when convenient, as in the verse, “Tu per 
sanguinem tepentem,” where, as in classic poetry, there is a cesura 
of the rhythm. In the third stanza the same occurs, only that a 
short syllable is cut off and made the arsis of a foot, according to 
exceptional classic usage. Then, in the same stanza, there must 
be an elision of a vowel in order to preserve the meter. So the 
medizval prosody has the great advantage of using the rhythmic 
as well as the proper accent, and while it is chary of elisions, yet 
occasionally so employs and arranges words as to make them 
necessary. 

It is to be noted here that the most ancient of our Latin hymns 
are the least far removed, in form, from classic models. Pruden- 
tius, born in the middle of the fourth century, followed them 
right loyally, as we see in the few hymns of his that have come 
down to us, with variations, however, just enough to mark the 
beginning of a general rebellion against the whole ancient system 
of prosody. Prudentius and St. Ambrose may be said to repre- 
sent the early dawn of the radical breaking away from the traces 
in which Latin poets were formerly held, until in the heart of the 
middle ages where we can find scarcely a sign of the prosodial 
scheme of the Augustan age, as, for example, in Dies Ire, in 
which the versification is based strictly on prose accent. In two 
places only, in the fifteenth and sixteenth stanzas, is the last sylla- 
ble of a word accented and made the arsis of a foot, but, the meter 
being trochaic, the change is scarcely noticeable. 

It is worthy of remark also that rhymes here reach their per- 
fection. In Dies Ire there is scarcely a false rhyme, unless it 
be held that in the third stanza the short o in “sonum” and 
“thronum ” does not perfectly rhyme with the long o in “re- 
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gionum;” and where the rhyming terminations, having the 
same letters, are not modified by a different letter before each, 
as, dictwrus, rogaturus; as against the perfect rhyme, ventwrus, 
diseussurus, etc. The same can be said of Bonaventura’s 
“Sancte Crucis,” and that gem of the middle ages, “ Stabat 
Mater,” both as near perfection as to rhyme as almost any 
modern hymn. Say what we will about “jingling rhymes,” 
the modern literary world, while freely acknowledging a high 
place for blank verse, will have the rhymes. The medieval 
lyric poetry rhymed, and that kind has been doing it ever since. 
This feature had its beginning and growth, like other things ; 
and so we find something of it in Prudentius and others of his 
day, as well as indications of it at a much earlier period. The 
“Vexilla Regis” of Venantius Fortunatus, written in the sixth 
century, the most celebrated of the earlier hymns, shows an ad- 
vance in the matter of rhyme, and he may, in some sense, be re- 
garded as the father of it. As the centuries advanced the new 
forms became more and more fixed, and what was for a while 
mere assonance became gradually the finished rhyme in the 
hymns of a later period. 

Thus the hymns of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries have 
these characteristics: (1) They were not drawn up in the artificial 
meters of the old Roman poets, but usually in the plain trochaic 
and iambic, the most prevalent in modern poetry to the present 
time. (2) Their poetic forms are based exclusively on accent, 
every accented syllable being regarded as long, the unaccented as 
short, and varying from this rule only when convenience dictated. 
For example, take a line in the fifteenth stanza of Dies Ire, al- 
ready referred to, 


‘*Statuens in parte dextra,’’ 


and compares it with one in “ Vexilla Regis,” written 600 years 
earlier, when the Christian poets were not entirely free from the 
literary bondage of Rome: “ Fulget crucis mysterium.” The 
difference is very marked, though it must be considered that the 
harshness of quantity accent is much greater in iambic than in 


es ee ee ee owe 
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trochaic meter, and more difficult to avoid in the former ; and yet 
the iambic verses of the later middle ages are as free as possible 
from transference of accent. (3) Elisions are avoided as much 
as possible. Either no attention is paid to the classic rules on 
the subject, or else they make elision necessary only if the sense 
of the passage is thereby not obscured, and if it does not create 
an unpleasant jar in the reading. Take as an example a line 
from Mr. Gladstone’s Latin version of “ Rock of Ages ” (though 
“ The Grand Old Man ” wrote some time after the middle ages): 
“ Fontem Christi quero immundus;” and such can be found 
here and there in the old Latin hymns. But they are smooth 
as glass, if compared with this in Virgil, “ Postquam introgressi 
et,” or “te hinc comitem asportare,” and hundreds of others. 
All such breakers are carefully avoided by our Latin hymnolo- 
gists. 

But it may be asserted that very few Latin meters were avail- 
able for sacred Christian poetry based on accent. It can be 
shown to be otherwise—supposing that classic meters generally 
were suitable for such purpose, which they are not, though the 
most objectionable may be better than certain outlandish meters 
we sometimes find in hymn books. If dactylic hexameters can 
be made in Latin with the proper accent maintained, the same is 
true as to all other meters. Of course, in such verses there could 
be no cxsura of the rhythm, that which makes almost the whole 
difference between classic and medieval verse. There is a line 
in Ennius, a stock example given by pretty nearly all writers on 
Latin prosodity, that has no cesura of any kind, every word be- 
ing itself a foot; and there seems to have been a conventional 
agreement that it is devoid of poetic quality on that account : 

‘Rome moenia terruit impiger Hannibal armis ;’’ 
though it certainly shows up in vigorous style the African general 
before the walls of Rome. No doubt a verse whose words are 
linked together in an unbroken chain, or nearly so, is more musical 
and rhythmical; for example, one of modern date: 
‘* Milite nunc constante, puella nurusque recedunt.’’ 
Both lines are classic in form, the second having the much approved 
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feminine czsural pause and several cesuras of the foot, yet in 
both every word is pronounced according to the true accent, the 
classic and the modern method coinciding. Still this does not 
settle the question ; for we want to know whether dactylic hex- 
ameters could be made if all accented syllables were treated as 
long and the unaccented as short, as in modern poetry and 
medieval Latin. It can be done; for example : 
‘*Omnes sunt in cavernis, curruntve per atra deserta ;’’ 

which being read according to the proper accent of each word, we 
have substantially all that is in the classic hexameter verse. The 
cesural pause occurs between cavernis and currunt, that is, in 
the thesis of the third foot, the long syllables, is and curr, being 
pronounced in one-eighth time, as short syllables, a feat far more 
easily accomplished than stumbling and dragging over the rough 
places in classic verse. So all the ancient meters could have 
been utilized, had it been desirable to do so, under the laws es- 
tablished by the medieval Latin poets. And who will say that 
the laws governing the pagan Romans in making verse are ab- 
solutely inseparable from pure Latinity? It has been so af- 
firmed, but is it true ? 

And even if it may be allowed that classic Latin versification 
is founded on high and rational principles ; that the amazing per- 
mutations and involutions, so frequently occurring, are real artistic 
excellencies ; that there is nothing in construction and arrange- 
ment forced by the inexorable demands of prosody; that the 
sensitive ear of the Romans was so responsive to the numerous 
inflections of their own vernacular that they could with but little 
mental effort instantly straighten and comprehend the most tangled 
sentence ; still it remains all the same true, that the brightest 
lights in the Church of the middle ages repudiated the whole 
thing, refusing to make it their own rule and law. It was only 
in the period of the greatest corruption in Christian faith and 
morals, when pagan ideas were rampant in the Church, that at- 
tempts were made to imitate Horace in the composition of hymns. 
But the devout Christian sense of what was left of the true Israel 
—the holy remnant—would not long endure the musical rendi- 
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tion of such relics of heathenism in the house of God. It was 
scarcely a decade before the new wine burst the old bottles. 

All true scholars admire the literary works of the Greeks and 
Romans. These will live while the world stands, and will probably 
even survive the general wreck. Homer and Virgil will be read 
rhythmically, and not as if they were prose, with as much delight 
as ever; and the students who simply dig out the meaning, with- 
out paying attention to the structure of the verses and their 
rhythmic movement, are losing at least half their labor. The 
prosody (however ill suited for Christian hymnology), and the 
great variety in the structure of sentences, are worthy of careful 
study; and the mental discipline acquired from such study is of 
vast account. Some of the classic meters are grand; and the 
heroic epic especially is too majestic to be lightly esteemed by 
diggers in ancient mines of literary wealth. The so-called Horatian 
stanza is beautiful, as well as some others of Horace’s numerous 
meters; and the Sapphic is charming. Dr. T. C. Porter has 
clearly demonstrated the fitness of this meter for sacred Christian 
song in a delightful poem of six stanzas, in Sapphic verse. “ All 
things are yours,” St. Paul says, yours to receive, adopt, change, 
remold, or to reject whatever is unfit for Christian use. 

So the Church, in composing hymns for her people, kept this 
steadily in view: That she was in spiritual and moral authority 
and would be bound or dictated to neither by secular princes, nor 
by pedants in the world of letters, and would use the monuments 
of ancient pagan learning as she saw to be fit and wise. From 
the beginning the Church grasped the new and true situation and 
drew the line between the forms themselves in which heathen 
ideas were clothed and such as should contain and express the 
offices of the only true religion. For as the body without the 
spirit is dead, so the spirit without a body in all respects corre- 
sponding to itself is in the wrong place and in poor condition to 
perform its proper functions. The early Church struck the key- 
note of Zion; the medieval hymns were the result; and the 
Church of to-day can testify that with them a thousand years is 
as one day, new and fresh now as when they first saw the light. 
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Modern Christianity has added immensely to the hymnology of 
the past and has greatly improved on it, and yet the Latin hymns 
that have come down to us have lost nothing by comparison. 
Rather, every century has added luster to their excellence and 
worth. 

Then, on what premises will any one base the affirmation that 
the sacred poetry of the middle ages is mean and barbarous? On 
what authority is the decision made that “ Stabat Mater ” is not 
as good Latin poetry as Horace’s “O matre pulchra?” Is not 
the former grammatically correct and poetical? “ Yes, but its 
rhythm, if it has any, is based on accent, and not on quantity : 


therefore it is all wrong.” But that is mere assertion; others — 


have an equal right to say the former is an improvement on the 
latter ; that the Christian poet, seeing the unadaptedness of the 
classic rigid rules of prosody to Christian hymnology, resorted to 
the direct and simple method of making verse—preserving as far 
as possible the true accent of each word, thus avoiding the neces- 
sity of holding the mind in severe suspense by constructions and 
word arrangements that, in classic verse, so frequently mock the 
natural and logical order and continuity of thought. Tosum up 
all: The classic Latin poetry is pagan; the medieval is Chris- 
tian. Each has its proper place. The one exhibits a truly 
wonderful development of the mental and moral powers in men 
under a system of merely human culture ; the other, besides all 
that, shows what men are and what they can accomplish under 
the guidance of the Divine Spirit, and under the nurture of man’s 
true Alma Mater, the Church, whose head is the Son of God, 
the Truth and Light of the world. Then is it not in perfect 
order to say, that the Latin poetry of Christian saints is of a 
higher order, considered from whatever point of view, than that 
of the most gifted Roman who knew not the true God ? 
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TITHES VERSUS APPORTIONMENTS. 
BY REV. J. G. NOSS. 


Tithing was the old way, apportionment is the new, of procur- 
ing means to carry forward the work of God in the sphere of the 
Church. Some persons can see no antagonism between them, 
_ holding that the system of apportionment only indicates the 
amount needed and the objects to which the tithe-offerings are to 
be devoted; and that they both can be made use of together, 
without inconsistency or confusion. They differ, however, in 
principle, and it may be well to direct attention to this difference 
at a time when our Boards of Missions are in financial embar- 
rassment because the apportionments are not paid by the 
churches. 

The Tenth is declared to be holy unto the Lord (Lev. 27 : 30) 
—holy, not as the result of a subjective vow like that of Jacob 
at Bethel, but rather in the sense in which the seventh day is 
holy, objectively hallowed by God Himself. For tithing is older 
than Moses and Jacob (Abraham gave tithes to Melchizedek) 
and seems to have been the universal recognition and expression 
in all ancient religions of the obligation due by the beneficiary to 
the Benefactor. It is not probable that such a uniform and uni- 
versal observance could have been of merely human origin, but 
must have been based on the expression, in some form, of the 
will of God. The very nature and purpose of the visible crea- 
tion would seem to demand such consecration of a regular por- 
tion of it to holy ends. As time is in order to eternity God 
sanctified the seventh day to be for man the type and foretaste of 
the eternal Sabbath; and as the visible creation is in order to the 
invisible the tenth of the perishable increase of the flock and the 
field is to be so used as to awaken and keep active in man hunger 
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and thirst for the imperishable meat and drink of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. From the human standpoint the temporal and 
natural are first, the eternal and spiritual afterwards, but from 
‘ the divine, the eternal and spiritual are first and last. Under 
the law of God, therefore, the whole world of nature must bear 
witness not only to the fact that the hand that made it is divine, 
but that the Divine is never absent from it; and although under 
the law of death and decay now, its issue must be the realization 
of God’s eternal purpose. It were strange, then, and an evidence 
that God either had no everlasting purpose in the natural crea- 
tion, or had given it up after man’s fall, if He did not sanctify 
to Himself the first-born of man and beast, the first-fruits of the 
earth and a definite proportion of all the increase, as well as of 
time, in order to keep alive His name and purpose in the world. 
The whole creation—man, the animal, the vegetable and the 
earth itself (Canaan, the Holy Land)—is to witness to all gener- 
ations its coming glorification. 

It is on this line of thought, it would seem, that the question 
whether the law of tithes is binding upon the Christian Church 
can be best answered. It is self-evident that until the eternal 
Sabbath is at hand the fourth commandment is obligatory on 
Christian and Jew alike. It should be equally clear that until 
the corruptible creation shall have put on incorruption the law of 
tithing will remain, for God’s purpose has not changed, nor do 
the Church and the world cease to need the ministry of the eternal 
and spiritual things of God. It has, however, often been said 
that the obligation of the Christian to give is entirely moral and 
not legal, as in the case of the Jew. But this is a distinction 
without a difference. Every commandment of God is moral, 
whether under the Law or under the Gospel. His demanding 
the tenth is no less purely moral than the injunction of Christ to 
His disciples to lay up their treasures in Heaven. Neither Jew 
nor Christian is physically compelled to observe these precepts, 
but the neglect of them brings temporal and spiritual poverty 
upon both. 

But does Christ in His teaching enjoin the observance of the 
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law of tithing upon His followers? Not in so many words. In- 
deed this question could hardly have arisen at the time; for none 
of His disciples, being Jews, could have had any doubt as to the 
obligation in this direction. But the principle which underlies 
tithing He very clearly emphasizes. He not only glorifies the 
human by actualizing the divine Ideal in His own person and 
life, but in all His teaching He also glorifies the whole natural 
order (not the tenth merely) by using it to show forth the holy 
and eternal purpose and wisdom of God. His conduct in another 
direction also justifies this conclusion ; for, although not a Levite, 
He was supported during the time of His public ministry by 
those to whom He ministered. And when He sent out the 
Twelve to teach and to work miracles He forbade them to take 
purse and scrip. They were also to be supported by those to 
whom they preached and who, as Jews, were at the same time 
paying tithes at Jerusalem. They afterwards reported to the 
Master that they lacked nothing while engaged in this work. 
Paul, after discussing this question from the standpoint of the 
Law refers to this command of Christ as conclusive in the matter : 
«Even so hath the Lord ordained that they which preach the 
Gospel should live of the Gospel “ (1. Cor. 9: 4-14). But it is 
also not probable that the binding obligation to give the tenth 
became a serious question in the Apostolic Church. The full 
glow of the new love and the consciousness of their inheritance in 
the Kingdom of Heaven moved the early Christians, at first, to 
regard all their earthly possessions as common property, and 
afterwards to give even “ beyond their power.” 

It was only after the condition of the Church had changed 
from poverty to a growing accumulation of earthly goods that 
brought this question into serious debate. The majority of the 
fathers answered it in the affirmative, claiming that Christians 
should give even more than this law demands, because of the 
exceeding greatness of their calling. But, as the wealth and 
power of the Church increased, the willingness to give the tenth 
decreased, until at the beginning of the fifth century we find 
St. Augustine complaining in these words: “Our forefathers 
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abounded in all things because they gave tithes to God and 
tribute to Cesar ; but now, because our devotion to God is sunk, 
the taxes of the state are raised upon us.” (“ Bingham’s An- 
tiquities,” Book V.) 

But the authorities of the Church were largely to blame for 
this condition of things. No sooner had persecution ceased and 
the property of the individual Christians and of the congre- 
gations was secure than endowments of churches were sought 
both from the state and the members of the Church. This it 
was that, in the opinion of men like Chrysostom and Augustine, 
oceasioned the growing indifference to the payment of tithes. 
For “ they seem to say,” says Bingham, “ that the Church was 
never better provided than when her maintenance was raised 
chiefly from them. For then men’s zeal prompted them to be 
very liberal in their daily offerings ; but as lands and possessions 
were settled upon the Church this zeal sensibly abated ; and so the 
Church came to be worse provided for under the notion of growing 
richer.” 

It is needless to follow the history of the evil effects upon the 
Church by state aid, and endowments, from whatever source de- 
rived, from the beginning to our time. All thoughtful men agree 
in opinion with those who first felt their blight upon the true 
spirit of benevolence. Church endowments, like church debts, 
are mortgages on the benevolence of posterity. In this country 
the Church has had the blessed, untrammeled opportunity to real- 
ize the ideal of God in the direction of His demand for the tenth. 
Especially has this been the case in our own Reformed Church. 
But history is again repeating itself. We commenced here in 
poverty caused by persecution in the Fatherland. Out of their 
poverty the fathers also gave even beyond their power. But the 
accumulation of property has also proved a hindrance rather than 
a help toward keeping up the spirit of benevolence. What was 
to be done? Should the members be confronted with the moral 
obligation to give the tenth as part of the gospel? Or should 
some other method be introduced as a substitute? This whole 
question confronted the Church about fifty years ago. In the 
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Mercersburg Review of 1851 Dr. Harbaugh has an article on 
Systematic Benevolence (the substance of a small volume on the 
same subject published in 1858) in which, though denying the 
binding obligation of the law of tithes, he makes a noble effort 
to hold the Church to its duty in this regard. Dr. Schaff fol- 
lowed him, by request of the Synod, in a sermon on the same sub- 
ject, which is published in the Review in 1852. In this sermon 
Dr. Schaff agrees with the majority of the fathers that the law of 
tithes is obligatory on the Christian Church and gives very valu- 
able counsel to the Reformed Church. There was considerable 
spirit aroused on this subject in the Church at that time, and to 
some effect, too, for the minutes of the Synod show that the 
contributions for Domestic (now Home) Missions rose from 
$361.283 in 1847 to $4,114.55 in 1859. Would that the Re- 
formed Church had never resorted to any other method for rais- 
ing benevolent funds ! 

But we have Apportionment now. That is, because the God- 
ordained way of raising means for the support of all the interests 
of the Church, and “which needs not human recommendation 
and justification,” did not produce the desired revenue, we have 
ordained a way of our own. For no one will question the state- 
ment that the expectation of larger revenue brought in the sys- 
tem of apportionment. The system was first applied to the 
Contingent Fund and from that has been extended, with a few 
notable exceptions, to most of the general benevolent interests of 
the Church. 

But this way of raising revenue in the Church is, in principle, 
the same that underlies taxation in the civil government. The 
civil government of Pennsylvania, for instance, estimates the 
amounts needed for its various departments, and on that basis, 
when such amounts have been appropriated by law, the assess- 
ments are made and collected from the citizens, and no county or 
township has the right to change the rate fixed upon for State 
requirements. The system of apportionment parallels this order. 
The Boards of Missions, for instance, make the estimates needed 
for the work under their care ; the General Synod adopts these 
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estimates, either with or without amendment, and apportions the 
amounts upon the members of the Church through the Synods, 
the Classes and the Consistories. And to parallel the civil prin- 
ciple in still another particular, the Eastern Synod by its action 
at Milton, last October, denies the right of a lower judicatory to 
change the apportionment made upon it by the higher. It were 
pathetic, if it came not so near being ludicrous, to see how 
strenuously the advocates of the system of apportionment try to 
complete the parallel by bringing “the apportionment down to 
the individual member.” But a wrong principle applied to any- 
thing is sure to be found wanting in the end. So long as we 
only legislate, in imitation of the State, on apportionments, the 
work is easy, but to attempt to actualize that legislation in a 
sphere in which giving is a voluntary act dependent on the moral 
state of the giver—this is labor. 

It is not difficult to see what the outcome would be if the State 
were to combine the legal and moral principles in this way, by 
determining its expenditures on one and raising its revenues on 
the other—by entering into legal contracts for salaries, etc., and 
then, by law, designating how much is required from each voter 
to meet the”amount appropriated, but with only moral agencies 
for collecting any of it, and with the expectation that the willing 
will make up the shortcomings of the unwilling and the rich the 
deficiencies of the poor. The liabilities would soon exceed the 
assets, and far more so than is the case in our Board of Home Mis- 
sions. For it is to be conceded that the apportionment, being 
made upon the communicant membership of the Church, meets 
with a better response than would be the case in a similar effort 
by the State upon the citizens in general. Nevertheless, both 
hypothesis and facts show that such combination of the legal and 
moral principles cannot bring satisfactory results in the Church 
in its unglorified state. And it is useless for the advocates of 
such a system to kick against the pricks. If the preaching of 
the Gospel does not beget in the members of the Church the 
moral disposition to give, legislation is in vain. Nor does it do 
any good, but harm rather, to constantly goad those pastors 
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whose congregations do no not raise the apportionments in full, 
as if they were as responsible for results as tax-gatherers are in 
the civil sphere. Pastors are answerable for the faithful preach- 
ing of the whole Gospel, but not for its effect either in the salva- 
tion of men or the raising of apportionments. We cannot re- 
frain from quoting in this connection a sentence from the sermon 
(referred to above) of Dr. Schaff: “To make laws which can- 
not be carried out is very unwise and can only serve to under- 
mine respect for law and authority itself.” 

But what does all this imply? It does not imply that there is 
no work for our Boards of Missions to do, much less that our 
missionary operations must be contracted; but it does imply 
that if the present embarrassment is to be avoided in the 
future the legal principle which lies at the basis of the apportion- 
ment system must be given up; and given up not merely as a 
matter of policy, but of principle. For, in the sphere of the 
Church, no member has the moral right to legally obligate another 
member for one cent without the authority of such other member. 
And what one member has not the right to do, no Board or Judi- 
catory can have in this respect. It might seem that such authority 
is conferred upon the Boards by the Judicatory which appoints 
them, such Judicatory being constituted by the representatives of 
the members. But this were a gratuitous assumption. The 
organic law of the State gives such authority to the representa- 
tives of the people in the civil sphere, but the Constitution of the 
Reformed Church confers no right of this kind upon the repre- 
sentatives in any of its Judicatories. The Consistory, even, has 
no moral right to legally contract to pay a definite amount as 
salary to a pastor without the consent of the members of the 
congregation. And if that portion of the missionary pastor’s 
salary which the Consistory of the mission itself covenants to pay 
can only be rightly grounded on this basis, what right has the 
mission to expect and the Board of Missions to make a legal 
contract to pay the balance without the consent of those who are 
to pay it? The Board ought not to make its contracts on the 
basis of the amount apportioned, but on that of the amount con- 
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tributed. The Boards are the custodians and dispensers of the 
offerings of the Church, not the creators of them. Paul had no 
moral right to pledge to the poor Church in Jerusalem any 
definite amount. He could only bring to their relief what the 
members of the churches in Europe and Asia gave him for this 
purpose. 

But it may be said that this would leave our missionary work 
in uncertainty and chaos. The answer might be made by asking 
the question: What else have we now? There is always a way 
out of the depths, however, if we ery unto the Lord. When 
Peter, from lack of faith, began to sink into the waves of Gen- 
nesaret, his very helplessness in consequence of his lack of faith 
reawakened faith in him. It was not his ery, “ Lord, save me,” 
that the Master rebuked, for it marked the beginning of his 
rising again. So the want of faith in Christ has brought us into 
deep waters and if our extremity be the turning point to renewed 
faith, He who promised to be with His Church to the end of the 
age will be nigh to stretch out His hand for our deliverance. We 
need faith more than we need money, however, in order to receive 
the needed help; for if wonderful works are to be wrought 
through us they will be done according to our faith and not ac- 
cording to our money. 

The Church of our time has sadly fallen in with the material- 
istic spirit of the age, and the Reformed Church has not escaped 
its influence. What a miserable expression of this materialism 
in the Church is such a sentence as this: “ The conversion of the 
world is, in my opinion, now reduced to a question of money.” 
(“The Path To Wealth,” p.60). But in what, after all, does 
this statement differ, except in form and directness, from that 
which we so often hear in our own Church: “ Give us the money 
and we will furnish the men,” for the larger missionary opera- 
tions at home and abroad? Is not this, however, a reversal of 
the whole teaching of Christ on this subject? With Him it is 
first the Kingdom, with the assurance that the material things 
shall be added; first the men, then the support; and first the 
forsaking, for His sake and the Gospel’s, of all world-relationship 
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on the basis of the natural life, with the promise of a hundred- 
fold return on the basis of the higher life in Him. His “Follow 
Me” is to be obeyed without any condition of our ‘making. The 
minister of the Word who has no faith in the ability and will of 
Christ to provide for his temporal needs, in and through His dis- 
ciples, can have but little in His power in and through the Gos- 
pel to save them that believe. The two are inseparable. The 
absence of such faith lowers the ministry to the level of a mere 
profession. It ought to be the constant aim of the Church to 
rear men who have not merely the disposition to volunteer to be 
missionaries under well-defined material conditions, but such men 
as shall have the spirit and faith which Christ demanded of those 
whom He first sent as his ambassadors and stewards into the 
world. When this end is attained, whether such men be called 
to the pastorate of self-supporting or mission congregations, the 
first question will no longer be that of money. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that while the mission- 
aries, or rather the missions, both in the home and foreign fields, 
should by all means receive the financial support of the whole 
Church, our missionary administration must be conducted on a 
higher plane than that of the apportionment system. If the 
Church believes that the law of tithes is still of binding obliga- 
tion then the only thing to do is to proclaim it far and wide and 
to bend all energies toward the realization of this God-ordained 
principle of giving. Many have all along given in this way and 
the number would be greater if the Church, instead of bringing 
in the apportionment system, had steadily held before her mem- 
bership the demand of God for the tenth of what He gives. For 
the system of apportionments unquestionably has had the effect 
of encouraging those to self-complacency who give as little as 
they can, while it has rather discouraged those who give tithes 
conscientiously ; just as the lowering of the moral standard in 
any case has such two-sided effect upon the morally weak and the 
morally strong. When the Jews robbed God of the tithes in the 
days of Malachi, God confronted them anew with the demands of 
that law. He did not lower the standard of His law to accom- 
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modate their unwillingness to give. And the primary purpose 
now should not be the raising of more money, but the keeping of 
this law before the Church as the ideal of God for our giving. 
This ought to be deemed far more precious than silver and gold. 
Of course, there are difficulties to be met with in any effort to 
bring in a general introduction of tithe-giving. But the chief 
thing is not to shirk the God-ordained law in this direction, and 
to cultivate a tithe-giving conscience as an end in our system of 
Christian nurture from the family to the theological seminary. 
And every one ought to practice what he preaches. If the hearts 
and the heads, the faith and the knowledge in this direction are 
once sound, however, the practice cannot be wholly unsound. 














VI. 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 
BY REV. F. A. GAST, D.D. 


It is no exaggeration to say that Biblical Theology is a science 
of fundamental importance. Not only is it the crowning glory 
of the biblical sciences, presupposing their special, often minute 
investigations, and gathering up into itself their richest fruits, 
but it is, at the same time, the starting point of the development 
of all Christian truth—the basis on which, as on the only true 
foundation, must rest the doctrines of the Church—and the 
touch-stone by which must be tested the validity of every dog- 
matic system. It has a distinct and independent place in theo- 
logical study, and the results it reaches are so important in their 
bearings as to demand a clear and definite conception of the 
object with which it deals, the aim it proposes to itself, the limits 
within which it moves and the method it pursues. 

Yet, strange as it may seem at first sight, the distinctive char- 
acter of this science is but vaguely apprehended by wide circles 
of the ministry, especially in this country. To the question, 
What is Biblical Theology? many could give no satisfactory 
answer. They may, perhaps, have heard the name, but they 
have only an obscure perception of its meaning. Generally they 
confuse Biblical Theology with something wholly different. While 
one, laying stress on the word “ biblical,” regards it as a science 
relating to the Bible and dealing with its origin and literary 
history, the collection of its books into the canon, the treatment 
of its text, the laws of its interpretation, and like matters; an- 
other, misled by the word “ theology,” identifies it with the system 
of Christian doctrines viewed as in accord with and proved by the 
teachings of the Bible. Both conceptions are erroneous. It is 
true, the term “ Biblical Theology” has at times been employed in 
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a wide sense to denote that department of theology which has to 
do with the Bible as its object, comprising Biblical Philology, 
Historico-critical Introduction, Hermeneutics and Exegesis. 
But these sciences are preliminary to Biblical Theology and lead 
up to it as their goal. Not until they have severally performed 
their tasks does the Biblical theologian begin his work. And that 
work is not exegetical, but strictly historical. For this, among 
other reasons, Biblical Theology, as designating a distinct theo- 
logical discipline, must be carefully distinguished from the doc- 
trinal system embodied in the Church’s Creeds and Confessions. 
It is not Christian Dogmatics. It is not even, if such a science 
were possible, Biblical Dogmatics. It belongs neither to the exe- 
getical nor to the systematic, but to the historical department of 
the theological sciences. 

After all, however, these popular misconceptions are not sur- 
prising. Biblical Theology is a comparatively young science. It 
attained an independent existence barely more than a century 
ago. At that time the name was indeed not new, but the science 
now known by that name had not yet been born. The honor of 
giving it birth is due to John Philip Gabler, who, in an Academic 
address delivered in 1787, defined it as an historical science and 
drew the limits between it and Dogmatic Theology.* Ever since 
it has been diligently cultivated, especially in Germany, the in- 
tellectual workshop of the world. Unfortunately, however, through 
ignorance of the German language—an ignorance more prevalent 
formerly than to-day—the rich literature on this important sub- 
ject has been practically inaccessible to large numbers even of 
scholarly ministers. Few translations have been published. In 
the Old Testament division of Biblical Theology we have Oehler 
and Schultz, from the German, and Piepenbring, from the 
French ; in the New Testament division we have Schmid, Van 
Osterzee, Weiss and Beyschlag. Much has been done in the way 
of separate treatment of special topics in Biblical Theology, and 


* De justo discrimine theologize Biblicxe et dogmatice regundisque recte utriuque 
Jinibus. Altdorfii, 1787. The address is published in his ‘‘Opuscula Aca- 
demica,’’ second volume. 
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some of these monographs have been given to the world in an 
English dress, such as Riehm’s “ Messianic Prophecy,” Pfleid- 
erer’s “ Paulinism,” and Wendt’s “The Teaching of Jesus.” 
Neither England, Scotland nor America, so far as the present 
writer’s knowledge extends, has produced an original treatise 
covering the whole field, either of the theology of the Old Testa- 
ment or of that of the New. Duff’s“ Old Testament Theology” 
remains a fragment, and Davidson’s, though long promised, has 
not yet been issued. There are not wanting, indeed, able dis- 
cussions of particular topics, such as Brigg’s “ Messianic 
Prophecy” and Stevens’ “ Pauline Theology,” together with 
numerous articles of greater or less value in the theological re- 
views; but for a complete systematic treatment of Biblical 
Theology we are still dependent on Germany. And when we re- 
member that the translations we have were published within a 
recent period, we ought not to wonder at the erroneous notions so 
widely prevalent on this important branch of theological study. 
It is only of late years that it has been taught in our theological 
seminaries, and consequently our older ministers had no oppor- 
tunity to pursue the study. 

In view of these false impressions, then, it may be of service 
to many readers of THe Review, if we set forth, as clearly as 
possible, the exact character and aim of this science. In the way 
of general definition we may say that Biblical Theology is an his- 
torico-genetic presentation of the religion of revelation as contained 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. The object 
with which it is concerned is a history. It traces the develop- 
ment of the religion mirrored in the Bible, from its origin through 
its ever-ascending stages, till it reaches its predestined completion 
in the Christianity of Christ and His immediate disciples. 

Yet it has to do only with the internal movement of the 
religious thought and life. All that relates to the external side 
of this religion is relegated to the History of Israel and of the 
Apostolic Church, of which, in fact, Biblical Theology, rightly 
considered, constitutes one division. Its task is not to describe 
the outward spread of the religion of the Bible, nor to discuss 
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questions relating to chronology, geography, ethnology, ete. It 
confines itself exclusively to the one purpose of presenting the 
gradual and progressive changes of belief and practice during the 
Biblical period of its growth, in such a way that, while the exter- 
nal succession of the stages of development is described, their 
internal connection is at the same time pointed out. The treat- 
ment must be genetic. 

This holds good especially of the Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment; it is less necessary in dealing with that of the New Testa- 
ment. The latter is occupied with a history extending over a 
brief period of only a few decades, and contents itself mainly with 
setting forth the several doctrinal types the New Testament 
exhibits; whereas the Old Testament development covers many 
centuries and is marked throughout by great and often violent 
changes, which could not fail to effect a constant alteration of 
religious ideas, worship and life. The unfolding of the religious 
life of Israel conditions the origin and growth of its religious 
beliefs. History and doctrine go hand in hand. The experi- 
ences of the nation when it came into néw and closer relations to 
the outlying empires of Assyria, Babylonia and Persia, afforded 
occasion for its prophets—the true interpreters of this divinely 
guided history—to enlarge and purify their idea of God in rela- 
tion to His people and the world. In any full treatment, then, 
of the Theology of the Old Testament, it is necessary, before pre- 
senting the doctrines in systematic form, to point out the main 
epochs and decisive events in the history of the revelation, and to 
show how these turning-points in the history occasion the laying 
aside of old, and the introduction of new forms of religious truth 
and life. 

From what has already been said as to the historical character 
of this science it will be evident that the term “ Biblical Theology ” 
is hardly a fitting designation. It is too vague, and, being ambig- 
uous, it may be easily misunderstood. The word “ Theology” 
is employed in several senses. In the narrowest, it signifies the 
doctrine of God, in distinction from cosmology, anthropology, 
christology, etc. In this view it is a division of the science of 
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Christian Dogmatics. With a broader meaning, it is identified 
with Dogmatics; for by “Theology” is popularly meant the 
systematic presentation of the doctrines of Christianity. Taken 
in its widest sense, the term “ Theology ” comprehends all those 
sciences which relate to God and divine things, in distinction from 
philosophy, natural science, sociology, ete. 

And so, also, to the term “ Biblical Theology” there have 
been attached different meanings at different times. Originally 
it denoted a collection and exegetical discussion of the proof-texts 
which were adduced in support of the doctrinal-system of the 
Church. These were gathered together in special works or dealt 
with apart from the dogmatic presentation of ecclesiastical doc- 
trine, so that the scholastic discussion by way of thesis or anti- 
thesis might not be constantly interrupted. There were thus 
two operations: a dogmatic, by which the system of Christian 
truth was developed dialectically and independently of the Bible ; 
and an exegetical, by which it was attempted to rest the reasoned 
system on doctrinal statements of the Bible. Of course, such a 
collection of scriptural proofs could be only a hand-maid to the 
scholastic system. It had only a relative independence. Its 
arrangement of the texts would necessarily be determined by 
the order of the topics discussed in the dogmatic system. And 
when we remember that, in the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when these collections were made, there was 
but a slight, if any historical distinction drawn between the Old 
Testament and the New—that, without regard to their connec- 
tions, proof-texts were taken indifferently from the Old and the 
New—that, in fact, interpretation was itself dogmatic, a process 
of reading into the Bible what was in the mind of the interpreter, 
not as yet historical, a process of ascertaining from the Bible the 
meaning which was in the mind of the writer—it will be seen 
that such collections, while they gave an impulse to the study of 
Biblical doctrine, possess little value and are far removed from 
what is now meant by Biblical Theology. 

A little later, Pietism gave an impulse to a new and deeper 
spiritual life in the Church ; and, as it displayed great zeal in be- 
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half of the fresh, simple teaching of the Bible, one would 
naturally suppose that here, if anywhere, a true Biblical Theology 
would take its rise. Such was not, however, the result of this 
important religious movement. Spener and his school accepted 
in all sincerity the traditional theology of the Church. They 
were simply repelled by what they regarded as an unprofitable, 
theoretical and speculative treatment of the doctrines of faith. 
They waged no war against the living substance of the Church’s 
teaching; but they were profoundly dissatisfied with the hard, 
scholastic, coldly intellectual form of that teaching. Pietism did 
not aim at a reformation of doctrine ; it was designedly a revival 
of the inward life of religion. As such it turned away from a 
dry, rigid scholasticism, which was simply for the head, to the 
ever-living fountain of Scripture, where it found refreshment for 
the heart. But it had recourse to such contents of Scripture 
only as are practical in their bearing and edifying to the pious 
soul. By this criterion it estimated the value of the various 
portions of the Bible. But a system that viewed the Bible from 
such a utilitarian standpoint could have but an obscure notion of 
the historical character of the religion revealed in the Bible. It 
could cherish no such theoretic interest in the Biblical religion as 
necessarily conditions the origin of a science of Biblical Theology. 
Doubtless, Pietism, unintentionally indeed, did much to under- 
mine the scholastic orthodoxy of the age, by making the devia- 
tion between it and the simplicity of the Biblical religion felt, 
and so contributed, indirectly at least, to the rise of a true Bib- 
lical Theology ; yet for Pietism itself Biblical Theology meant no 
more than a plain, popular, unsystematic presentation of the 
teachings of the Bible so far as they might be fruitful for the 
Christian life. 

But through the indirect influence of Pietism on the one hand 
and the direct assaults of Rationalism on the other, the reign- 
ing scholastic theology gradually fell into decay. There was 
a growing consciousness of the difference, material as well as 
formal, between the dominant orthodoxy and the theology of 
the Bible. It was keenly felt that theology needed to be regen- 
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erated. Indeed, it was the friends of orthodoxy who had the wis- 
dom first to perceive this. They saw the necessity of going back 
to the Bible, which, after having been opened by the Reformers, 
was so soon closed again. It was their aim to make an inde- 
pendent study of the Bible, and then to employ the results of 
such a study in a criticism of the theology of the Church with a 
view to its purification by eliminating such elements as were not 
in accord with the theology of the Bible. So Zacharii entitles 
his work : “ Biblical Theology, or an Examination of the Biblical 
Basis of the Principal Doctrines of Theology.” The aim was 
good, but the method by which it was sought to accomplish this 
aim was wrong. It was in the main an examination of individual 
isolated texts, with no sense of the continuous, organic, historical 
development of the religion of the Bible. Biblical Theology 
could in this way possess no value—independently of the the- 
ology of the Church. It could be only an auxiliary science of 
secondary importance, whose form must be derived from the 
dogmatic system. And instead of lending new support to the 
orthodox faith, it tended strongly, though unintentionally, to its 
overthrow. It played into the hands of Rationalism, which sub- 
stituted for the traditional theology a system of general truths 
derived from the reason, and attempted by exegetical violence to 
impose these on the Bible as its true teaching. Thus, neither on 
the side of Supernaturalism nor on that of Rationalism could 
the science of Biblical Theology, as now understood, come to its 
birth. Both supernaturalist and rationalist approached the Bible 
with a definitely-shaped system borrowed from without, and it 
was only for the support and defense of the system that recourse 
was had to the Bible. The dogmatic system, whatever its char- 
acter, was primary; the Bible held only a secondary place. But 
Biblical Theology, rightly so-called, looks away from all the dog- 
matic systems which the Post-Apostolic Church has developed, 
and asks simply, What is the religion revealed in the Bible? It 
traces it step by step from its origin to its completion, marking 
the manifold forms it has assumed during the successive ages of 
its growth. This, as we have already seen, is the conclusion at 
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which Gabler arrived, and since his day it has been almost uni- 
versally accepted. 

This conception, only slowly and gradually reached, separates 
Biblical Theology broadly from Dogmatic Theology with which 
it had generally, and not unnaturally, been identified. The two 
sciences, however, are altogether unlike, both in content and 
form. 

The dogmatist takes his stand in the living present. His aim 
is to exhibit, in a fully rounded system, the Church’s present 
consciousness of Christian truth. He does not start immediately 
from the Bible and set forth its teachings in their Biblical form. 
That is just the task of the Biblical theologian. The Bible, in- 
deed is, and must ever remain the touch-stone by which the dog- 
matist is bound to test his system; for whatever conflicts with 
the germinal truths and principles embodied in the Scriptures 
can form no legitimate part of Christian Dogmatics. Still, in 
working out his system he has to do not directly with the Bible, 
but with the truth as apprehended by the Church of to-day. He 
presupposes the development of doctrine through the eighteen 
centuries of Christian history, and begins his work where that 
development ends. It is no part of his duty to trace the progress 
of doctrine in the Church’s clearer definition of old dogmas and 
her establishment of new dogmas. That belongs to another and 
independent science, the History of Christian Doctrine. The 
dogmatist is immediately concerned, not with the process, but 
with the last results of the evolution of Christian truth. He has 
to ask what does the Church of to-day believes as the outcome of 
her progressive development. 

The Biblical theologian, on the other hand, has a different 
starting point. It is at the beginning, not the end of a develop- 
ment. His task is, then, to exhibit the historical evolution of 
the religion of the Bible from its origin in the Old Testament to 
its last and highest manifestation in the New. The dogmatist 
treats scientifically of the doctrines of Christianity as understood 
and held in his own age, not as taught in the Patristic, Mediwval, 
or even the Reformation age. The Biblical theologian delineates 
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the progress of religious belief in a long succession of ages, as 
guided by revelation and recorded in the Scriptures. The one 
limits himself to a single stage of theological thought, forming 
a self consistent and well rounded whole. The other ranges 
through many stages of advancing faith widely different in out 
ward form, but inwardly joined together by a common unifying 
life. 

Dogmatic Theology, as the name implies, is a scientific system- 
atic’ presentation of the dogmas of Christianity, that is, the 
formulated doctrines authoritative either for the Church at large 
or for a particular denomination. But dogmas, in this sense, 
are not found explicitly in the Bible. They are the product of 
the mind of the Church reflecting on the contents of its faith as 
given in the Scriptures. The Church has always felt an inward 
impulse towards an intellectual apprehension of what it believes, 
a desire to interpret aright the historic facts of salvation and 
make clear to itself their religious meaning. Faith, if it is to 
maintain itself, must be rational. Religious experience suggests 
many problems relating to the objects of faith with which thought 
cannot do otherwise than earnestly grapple. When, in the solu- 
tion of any of these problems, the same conclusion is reached and 
adopted by the Church at large or by a distinct branch of the 
Church, we have a dogma. Individual opinion can never be 
authoritative as a dogma. A dogma is the interpretation of the 
faith arrived at by the general Christian consciousness. More- 
over, Christianity has been assailed both from without and from 
within. It had its early conflicts with heathenism and Judaism, 
and in self-defense it necessarily attained to a fuller and clearer 
apprehension of the contents of its faith. And so, too, when 
within the Church, there arose from time to time heresies which 
emphasized single phases of the truth to the exclusion of other 
and equally important phases, the Church, reflecting on all that 
is involved in its faith, continually advanced to more distinct and 
more complete definitions of doctrine. Dogmas have a historical 
origin, and undergo a progressive development. They are sub- 
ject to greater or less modification as intellectual and moral cul- 
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ture advances. Every age, if it has received new light, feels the 
necessity of interpreting them anew. Science and philosophy, 
history and criticism with every forward movement enlarge the 
mental horizon of man and afford deeper insight into the realms 
of nature and mind. Dogmas, if out of accord with the best 
thought and feeling of the age, cannot remain untouched. The 
unity of truth demands that they be brought into harmony with 
all other established truth. And this is just the task of the 
dogmatic theologian : to exhibit Christianity as a doctrinal sys- 
tem, which, growing out of the experience of faith, is yet logically 
consistent and truly rational. 

The task of the biblical theologian is quite another. He has 
not before him ready-made Creeds like the so-called Apostles’, 
Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, in which the fundamental facts of 
the Gospel and the essential beliefs of the early Church are given 
and arranged in systematic order ; nor has he elaborate Confessions 
like those produced in such abundance by, the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, in which doctrines, well wrought out, are clearly and sharply 
defined and sytematized according to a determining principle. 
He deals exclusively with the material furnished by the Scriptures. 
It is true, indeed, that the dogmas of Christianity are rooted in 
the Bible ; but in the form in which they have been elaborated by 
the Church in the course of its history they are not explicitly pre- 
sented in the Bible. They are the product especially of the 
speculative Hellenic mind with its long schooling in philosophy 
and science, of the practical Latin mind, with its ideas of govern- 
ment and law, and of the strong Teutonic mind, which, uniting 
the best elements of the Greek and Roman, is, at the same time, 
pervaded by an irrepressible feeling of freedom and individuality. 

The Biblical material lying at the basis of the formulated doc- 
trines of the Christianity is not itself exclusively doctrinal. It 
consists to a large extent of historical narratives. The New Tes- 
tament contains the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 
The Old Testament, from Genesis to Esther, besides much that 
is found in the Prophetical books, is given in the form of history. 
All this mass of matter cannot be without meaning and impor- 
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tance for the Biblical theologian. That it is not is evident from 
the Apostles’ Creed, which embodies the chief events in the 
earthly and glorified life of our Lord—His birth, His suffering 
and death, His resurrection and ascension, and His second ad- 
vent in glory. These events have a twofold significance; they 
are at once historical and supernatural, human and divine. The 
birth of Jesus was an historical event occurring at a certain time 
and place, but it was also more; it was the incarnation of the 
preéxistent Logos. Jesus was crucified under Pontius Pilate, as 
were also the two thieves; but His death was an atoning death 
in a sense that no other ever was or ever could be. His resurrec- 
tion was not simply a coming forth from the realm of the dead, 
as Lazarus came forth ; it was also His entrance into the glorified 
life in the Spirit. 

And so as regards the Old Testament, the chief events in the 
history of Israel—such as the Exodus, the establishment of the 
monarchy, the building of the Temple, the conflicts with the As- 
syrians and Chaldees, the Exile, the restoration and the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple—were not merely outward occurrences in the 
life of the nation; they were of decisive significance for the re- 
ligion of Israel. They reveal the divine guidance and training 
of the chosen people for its mission of preparing the way for 
Christ and Christianity. 

But the narrative portions of the Scriptures are of value to 
the Biblical theologian not simply because the events they record 
were influential in the development of the revealed religion. They 
also mirror the religious ideas and beliefs, aspirations and hopes 
of the several ages from which they emanate. The documents, 
for example, of which the Pentateuch is composed, represent, when 
placed in right chronological relations, widely differing stages in 
the movement of the religious thought and life of Israel. And 
in correspondence with these stages of the history stand the three 
legislative codes embodied in the Pentateuch. All this historical 
material, whether of the New Testament or of the Old, is one of 
the sources which the Biblical theologian must employ. It pre- 
sents itself to him in the form of history, not of doctrine; yet re- 
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ligious and ethical beliefs underlie the history and are implied 
in it; and it is his task, by a correct historical interpretation, to 
disengage these from their historical wrappings. 

But even the didactic parts of the Bible do not afford us doc- 
trines in a scholastic form. There are no sharp definitions in 
precise and perspicuous terms, no systematic groupings of religious 
teachings according to topics. Didactic statements respecting 
any particular subject are scattered far and wide, and must be 
gathered from various books and parts of books. The New Tes- 
tament Epistles, for example, are letters written by the Apostles 
to the Churches in Rome, Corinth and other places. They are 
not theological treatises, they were called forth by definite his- 
torical oecasions, and have a temporal and local coloring. The 
writers, if we except Paul, were not trained scholars, especially 
not in philosophy. They were simple-minded men uneducated 
in the usual sense of that word; and, writing as they did to 
simple-minded and unlettered men, they necessarily wrote in a 
popular, unscholastic style, and clothed their ideas not in the 
precise technical terms of philosophy, but in the ordinary lan- 
guage of every-day life. Their aim was not theoretical but 
practical. They address themselves to the moral and spirit- 
ual, rather than to the intellectual needs of their readers. They 
instruct, indeed, but with a view to righteousness of life. They 
warn against dangers, they correct abuses, they exhort to holy 
living. Nor do the writers occupy the same religious stand- 
point. Paul exhibits the Gospel in one aspect, James in another. 
They represent diverse, though not contradictory, types of religious 
thought. There is a Johannine and a Petrine, as well as a Pauline 
theology. Indeed, if we study the Epistles of Paul in the order 
in which they were given to the Church, we can trace a develop- 
ment of his intellectual conception of Christianity. His theology 
was not finished when he returned from Arabia. It grew with 
his experience of the Christian life. 

If now we turn to the more didactic parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, the prophetical books, for instance, we find the case very 
similar. The prophets do not appear in the role of philosophers 
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or theologians. They are preachers of righteousness. They in- 
terpret the Divine will to their age. Their aim is purely practical, 
and relates to the needs of the present. Even when they disclose 
future judgment and salvation, it is with a view to the warning 
or encouragement of their contemporaries. Their discourses grow 
out of the historical circumstances amid which they stand. The 
truth they bring is just that which is required by their time. 
Each prophet has his own way of looking at things. Each 
discerns the special needs of his age and seeks to meet them. 
And as these needs are continually changing, the point of view as- 
sumed by the prophets must likewise continually change. Hence 
we rightly speak of the theology of Amos, of Isaiah, of Jeremiah, 
of Ezekiel and of other prophets, meaning thereby the several 
varying forms in which they present religious truth. In the Old 
Testament as in the New, there are doctrinal types, and in Isaiah 
as in Paul, we can trace stages of development in his teaching. 

Such is the nature of the material with which the Biblical 
theologian has to deal. It does not consist of Creeds and Con- 
fessions, in which doctrines are already clearly formulated and 
systematically arranged. The Bible is not a scientific text-book 
on religion. It is a body of literature, a whole library of books, 
written by many authors of every rank and station in life; in 
different places, as remote from one another as Italy is from 
Babylonia; and at various times during a period of more thana 
thousand years. It comprises within its small compass almost 
every variety of form and style known to literature: poetry and 
prose, history and prophecy, philosophy and apocalypse, law and 
proverb, fable and parable, cosmogony and genealogy. And 
although it is pervaded throughout by one common Spirit, the 
Spirit of the religion of revelation, yet, growing in volume through 
a long succession of ages, it could not fail to exhibit great deversi- 
ties of thought and life. The end of this evolutionary movement 
is as remote from the beginning in character as it is remote in 
time. 

It must be evident from what has been said that a right use of 
his documentary sources by the Biblical theologian involves a 
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complicated process. He cannot employ the books of Scripture 
indifferently, without regard to the time of their composition. 
They mirror the religious beliefs, life, worship and institutions 
of the various ages in which they originated, and if the progres- 
sive development of the revealed religion is to be traced out from 
its earliest beginnings in the Old Testament to its full comple- 
tion in the New, they must be arranged as nearly as possible in 
chronological order, or, at least, assigned to the several periods 
from which they spring. 

The Biblical theologian thus presupposes the results of the 
literary criticism of the Bible. These results are the foundation 
on which he builds up his science. Uncertainty here means un- 
certainty as to the religion whose historical evolution he aims to 
set forth. Biblical Theology cannot evade the great questions in 
dispute. The authorship and date of the fourth Gospel, its rela- 
tion to the three Synoptics, the chronology of Paul’s Epistles, the 
genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles—these, with other questions, 
confront the New Testament theologian and he cannot take one 
sure step forward till he has found some answer to them. His 
answer will condition his success in giving a scientific presenta- 
tion of New Testament Theology. And so, too, the Old Testa- 
ment theologian must assume a decided attitude towards the con- 
clusions reached by critical investigation before he can proceed to 
his own proper task. For the devotional study of the Bible this 
is not necessary ; for scientific study it is indispensable. If, for 
example, the Pentateuch is composite, a compilation of documents 
of various dates, as is now almost universally conceded by Biblical 
scholars, then to assign the whole Pentateuch, as we have it, to 
the Mosaic age, as was done by Jewish tradition, would be to 
jumble together in one confused mass the most heterogeneous ele- 
ments representing the faith and life of different ages separated 
by several centuries. Or, if acknowledging the presence of earlier 
and later documents in the Pentateuch, we should place that first 
in time, which is in reality last, it would be impossible to exhibit 
the true historical development of the religion of Israel. Mani- 
festly the books of the Bible, or if they are composite, the several 
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documents of which they are composed must be arranged in the 
order of time in which they originated. 

But this is not all. The Scriptures need to be interpreted. 
Biblical Theology presupposes Exegesis as well as a criticism. 
It deals immediately with the fruits of Exegesis. 

Now, the question the interpreter has to ask himself is, What 
does the author whom he professes to expound mean to say? not 
What can he, by straining language, or by other artifices, be forced 
to say? The Roman Church practically exalts tradition above 
the Bible. It holds that the decrees of the Councils and the de- 
cisions of the Popes set forth infallible truth ; that to these, there- 
fore, the Bible must be made to conform. And how has it been 
in the Protestant Church? Its formal principle is, professedly, 
“the Bible, the sole rule of faith and life.” What, in general, 
has been its practice? Have not the Confessions of the several 
branches of Protestantism been made to rule the interpretation 
of the Bible, not, indeed, intentionally or consciously, but yet 
really? How otherwise shall we explain the remarkable fact that 
Catholic and Protestant, Trinitarian and Unitarian, Calvinist and 
Arminian appeal, each of them, to the Bible as supporting his 
doctrine to the exclusion of the doctrine of all others? Each 
has naively assumed that the teachings embodied in his Creed, 
Confession or Catechism are identical with the system of Biblical 
religion, and has quietly read these teachings into the Scriptures. 
The ecclesiastical tradition has been practically, though not theo- 
retically, the rule of faith, and with this external rule the Bible 
has been made somehow to agree. But if we are ever to discover 
what the religion of the Bible is we must interpret the Bible, not 
in the light of an outside system, whether dogmatic or philo- 
sophic, but in its own light. By a right application of the laws 
of interpretation we must endeavor to ascertain the meaning 
which the writers had in their mind and wished to convey to their 
readers. When this difficult exegetical task has been accomplished 
the Biblical theologian gathers up and systematizes the results, 
as far as they bear on the origin and development of the religious 
beliefs and life mirrored in the books of the Old and New Testa- 


ment. 
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It will be seen that Biblical Theology is preéminently a Prot- 
estant science. It had its origin in Protestantism. It has been 
cultivated only by Protestantism. The Roman Catholic Church 
has not produced a single work on this subject. It is true that 
Lutterbeck in 1852 published a book on the Doctrinal Types 
of the New Testament; but he was a liberal-minded Catholic, 
and at a later time opposed Papal infallibility. When pursued 
according to a right historical method, the science is one of the 
highest importance, because it exhibits the fontal sources of 
Christianity and furnishes the criterion by which the legiti- 
macy of the Church’s development of doctrine is always to be 


judged. 





TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


A number of articles intended for this issue of the Review 
had, for want of space, to be kept over for a future issue, includ- 
ing one by the editor himself. For this we beg the indulgence 
of our contributors. We are glad to see the friends of the Re- 
VIEW so willing to contribute to its pages. There is no lack of 
able writers in the Reformed Church, by whose codperation an 
interesting Review can be sustained. Indeed, a much larger 
publication could easily be supplied with material. Will not the 
friends of the Review exert themselves to increase its subscrip- 
tion list, so that, without increasing its price, its size may be in- 
creased, and thus a chance be given to a larger number of con- 
tributors to appear in its pages from quarter to quarter? We 
sincerely hope that in the near future this may be done. 

Epiror. 











VII. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


PERILS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The greatest dangers to which the Republic is exposed at 
the present moment are not those noted in Washington’s fare- 
well address. Foreign entanglements and even sectional di- 
visions are not the gravest perils that threaten the perpetuity of 
our government at the present time. Serious as these perils al- 
ways are, they are at present overshadowed by others which have 
been developed during the last third of a century. 

Foremost among the conditions which imperil the peace of the 
nation and the stability of the government at the present time is 
the abnormal concentration of wealth and its unscrupulous and 
ungodly use. It is said that 70 per cent. of the entire wealth of 
the United States is owned by three-tenths of one per cent. of 
the population. There are reported to be among us 35,000 
millionaires and 1,500,000 tramps. The average annual income 
of the richest one hundred Americans is said to be not less than 
$1,200,000; while the average annual income of the wage- 
workers, whose number is 15,000,000, does not exceed $400 per 
man. The average wages of agricultural laborers in Pennsyl- 
vania are $274.56, and this does not include board. The aver- 
age annual wages of the coal miners in the anthracite region are 
$359.08, when work is regular. These figures, taken in part 
from The New Era by Dr. Josiah Strong, and in part from the 
American Supplement of the 9th edition of the Hncyclopedia 
Britannica, are sometimes disputed. There is no doubt, however, 
that they were substantially correct some eight or ten years ago. 
And since then the unequalizing process has been steadily going 
on, so that the present social condition is probably still more un- 
favorable. 
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This grossly unequal distribution of wealth, whatever may be 
its causes, means extravagance and luxury on the one side, and 
want and discontent on the other. The million-dollar palace 
means a thousand hovels ; and the hovels mean ignorance, intem- 
perance, vice and crime, which can bode no good to the Republic. 
A large proletariate that has nothing to lose from a revolution 
of the government, can not be expected to care much for the 
preservation of the existing order. And the possessors of wealth 
are not in the habit of using their fortunes in such a way as to 
gain the friendship of their less fortunate fellow mortals. In- 
deed their fellow mortals but seldom get to see them. They 
spend much of their time in foreign lands. When they travel, 
they are conveyed in special cars which are closed to the public. 
And when at home, they live in palaces whose mysterious splen- 
dors are matters of amazement to the people around them, on 
whose toil they have grown rich, and with whom they are in con- 
tinual feud. There are sections of country which are kept in a 
continual state of disorder by the increasing quarrels between 
millionaire employers and their starving dependents; and the 
strikes and disturbances growing out of these quarrels have cost 
the country many millions of dollars for police and military ser- 
vice, besides causing an untold amount of suffering in all parts of 
the community. 

How long may a patient and long-suffering people be expected 
to endure this state of things? Evidently the lords of Mammon 
themselves have no idea that there will ever be a day of judg- 
ment. For what can the people do about it? Money is the power 
that makes the world go; and so long as they have the money in 
their hands, who will prevent them from making things go as 
they please? Are not the Jewish bankers in Europe dictating 
policies to the rulers of empires? What, then, is to hinder the 
owners of money from doing so here, too? Hence their only 
concern seems to be to look well to their money bags, expecting 
that by the use of money they shall be able to perpetuate their 
power over the industry and life of their fellow men. And here 
is the peril of Mammonism to the Republic. It undertakes to 
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control the policies of the government and the politics of the 
country. “ Business in politics,” “ politics on business princi- 
ples,” “ business methods in government ”—these are beginning 
to be favorite phrases. And what do they mean? We have 
seen enough in recent years to be assured that they mean no good 
to the country. “ Business principles in politics” has come to 
mean the purchase of nominations for office, of elections, and of 
legislation by the free expenditure of money. Of course, such 
transactions are never conducted openly. And yet it is well 
known always what influences are back of elections and legisla- 
tures ; and the effect of this knowledge upon the public mind is 
most pernicious. When the present national administration 
came into power, a New York journal assured its readers that 
there would be no change in the government’s policy toward 
Cuba, “ because Wall Street would never permit any change.” 
Who then are the “sovereign people,” and where are they, and 
what have they to say? 

This money power has no politics, as it has no religion. It is 
willing to use political parties when it suits its purpose; but 
political parties and principles are nothing to it. Its interest is 
above all such concerns. If anyone desires to know with what 
feelings the lords of Mammon regard the national government, 
let him read, in the New York World, of Thursday, November, 
5th, 1896, “ How twenty-four millionaires received the news of 
the election,” the night before. For them the election had inter- 
est only as it seemed to affect the possession of their millions. 
They care nothing for the welfare of the common people. And 
so monstrous is their exhibition of selfishness that sooner or later 
it must provoke opposition. “The people are with us,” shouted 
one of them on the occasion just referred to; but one need not 
be much of a prophet in order to foretell that the people will not 
always “be with them.” It is true that by the control of the 
means of subsistence and by the skillful use of money the people 
have thus far been kept in a tolerable state of submission. “Give 
a man power over my subsistence,” said Alexander Hamilton, 
“and he has power over my whole moral being.” That princi- 
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ple is, indeed, verifying itself in the economic and social condition 
of our time. The owners of capital seem to be the masters of 
the world, whose right to dominion the masses have generally 
acknowledged. And besides, the control of the organs of intelli- 
gence, especially of the metropolitan press, by the money power, 
has contributed to the same result. It is a great thing to have 
one’s hand on the organs of public information. It is a shrewd 
policy on the part of some of our great millionaires to expend a 
trifle of the gains which they have made off the people in giving 
them public libraries. Why libraries? Because he who selects 
the libraries, as he who makes the songs, of a people, may be 
expected to frame its laws. If the schoolmaster also could be 
selected by the same influence, that would contribute to the same 
end; and in a few notable instances it has become manifest that 
the owners of money have not been unwilling to try the experi- 
ment in our higher institutions of learning. But we think, too, 
that the result in these latter cases has shown that there is a limit 
here beyond which the people will not endure. The people will 
not long continue to live in a condition of servitude. The time 
for that is past. Men have learned to know that they are men, 
and they will not long allow themselves to be treated as things. 
They will show some day what can be done; and when that day 
comes there will be a conflict that will shake the fabric of the 
social order to its foundation. Here, then, there is a peril threat- 
ening the life of the Republic that can be averted only by an 
exercise of patience on the part of the masses, and of self-restraint 
and self-denial on the part of the classes, far beyond anything that 
we have yet known. 

A second peril of the Republic, connected largely with the 
former, is the corruption of the judiciary. A pure and inde- 
pendent judiciary, that may be expected to do right to all classes 
of people without fear or favor, is the palladium of safety for a 
nation. There was a time when the courts of this country, from 
the federal supreme court down to the lowest county tribunal, 
sustained the enviable reputation of being pure and incorruptible 
seats of justice. But is it so now? The question provokes 
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laughter. Not that there are not honest men upon the bench and 
at the bar, whose sincere desire is to do right. The majority of 
judges and lawyers no doubt are honest men, who would not 
willingly do wrong. But there is nevertheless so much wrong 
perpetrated in the name of law and justice, under the corrupting 
influence of Mammonism, that it has come to be a generally ac- 
cepted belief that people who have not money enough to buy 
justice, had better suffer wrong than go to law. “ Business 
methods” have not only invaded politics, but they have intruded 
themselves also into the temple of justice. Not that courts are 
directly bought and sold as merchandise is bought and sold over 
the counter. No one supposes that the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States would accept bribes; and yet who 
does not believe that the late decision on the income-tax law, by 
which the burdens of taxation are lifted from the shoulders of 
the rich who could bear them easily, and imposed upon the 
shoulders of the poor who bear them with difficulty, was influ- 
enced by the use of money? Are single lawyer’s fees of a quar- 
ter of a million dollars paid for nothing? And when we come 
down to the lower courts, how is it there? If judges of the dis- 
trict courts, before whom railroad suits are tried almost every 
term, ride over the roads on free passes, like legislators and 
newspaper editors, what then may be expected of the administra- 
tion of justice? And, then, think of the tricks and evasions of 
the law? It is beginning to be pretty well ‘understood that no 
criminal need to be much afraid of the penalty of the law, pro- 
vided he has money enough to hire the ablest lawyers, and to 
drag his case around from one court to another until the energy 
of the law is spent. It is only the wretches who have no money 
that are “in danger of judgment.” 

It is the frequent defeat of justice through the influence of 
money that brings the administration of justice into contempt and 
begets disrespect of law in general. Even the manner in which 
laws are so frequently enacted by legislatures has no tendency to 
invest them with any solemnity. If it be known that important 
laws of the National and State Legislatures are procured on 
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“ business principles,” that is to say, procured for valuable con- 
siderations granted to the legislators by some interested individual 
or corporation, what wonder is it that ordinary men do not have 
a very high regard for law? And when men see how often the 
forms of law are turned into a solemn farce, and the ends of 
justice defeated by the liberal use of money, what wonder is it 
that angry crowds, whose indignation has been aroused by the 
commission of some fiendish or brutal crime, should sometimes 
feel like taking the law into their own hands and inflicting pun- 
ishment by summary process? There is the origin of lynch-law; 
of which we have had so many startling exhibitions in all parts 
of the country during the past decade. Unquestionably this is 
an evidence of an increasing spirit of lawlessness, that bodes no 
good to the stability of our institutions. But where lies the re- 
sponsibility for it? Evidently at the doors of those who are 
charged with the administration of justice and fail honestly to 
perform their duty. Lynch-law comes to be resorted to only 
where there is a widespread distrust of the efficiency of the ad- 
ministration of law. Suppose a brutal murder is committed in 
an interior Pennsylvania town, and suppose the criminal by spend- 
ing twenty thousand dollars in his defense, gets off with a com- 
paratively light penalty ; is it any wonder, then, that when people 
hear of the verdict, they cry out, Lynch him? In California a 
fiend kills two women in a church, and there is no doubt of his 
guilt ; but because he has money he is able to defy the law for more 
than two years, and then succumbs only because he has no more 
money. What wonder if in these circumstances an outraged com- 
munity will sometimes execute the law without permission from 
courts and governors? Lynch-law is lawlessness, doubtless ; but 
there is no use in judges and newspaper editors lecturing the 
public on this manifestation of barbarism, so long as courts can 
not be depended upon to execute just and honest judgment. 

A third grave peril to the Republic, finally, consists in what 
may be called a lack of patriotic confidence in the Republic. 
There is a widespread feeling abroad that the diseases from 
which the Republic is suffering are mortal diseases, and that the 
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patient can not survive very much longer. Democracy is sup- 
posed to be a failure. Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people is a vain dream; and the blood which has been 
shed for its preservation, has been shed to no purpose. The 
people are not capable of self-government. They do not under- 
stand the principles of government; and how, then, can they 
wisely select their rulers and dictate the policy of their govern- 
ment? Is not the fact that the people so often allow their gov- 
ernment to be administered in the interest of the few instead of 
the many, and that they so easily permit their State and muni- 
cipal affairs to be mismanaged, a proof that the people are in- 
competent of self-government, and that it would be better to go 
back to some form of aristocracy or monarchy? There are two 
classes of persons who would give an affirmative answer to this 
question. There is first the plutocracy—the rich who now control 
elections, shape the policy of legislation, and promote their own 
interest at the expense of the many. These would be glad to 
exchange the forms of the Republic for those of a monarchy, and 
are sometimes heard recommending such change in no uncertain 
terms. And why? Have they not about everything they could 
wish for now under the Republic? Yes, but they know that 
they hold it on an uncertain tenure. They know that the people 
are not to be relied upon to “ be always with them ;” and they 
would rather be in a position in which they could do without the 
people, than be compelled periodically to reckon with them at the 
polls. If they could get the government into such shape that 
they could do without elections, they would much prefer that to 
the necessity of spending money upon the conduct of elections. 
This class of persons, therefore, would not be unwilling to have 
the Republic exchanged for a monarchy. And with them would 
agree another class, which may be characterized as a sentimental 
and esthetic aristocracy. This class usually consists of people 
of some education, and of some money, too, but of small hearts 
and of no broad human sympathies. They have traveled, per- 
haps, in foreign lands. They have seen the palaces of the nobility. 
They have looked upon royalty, at a distance; and they think 
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that it is all very fine. European manners are much better than 
American manners. They have finer streets there, finer parks, 
finer theatres, finer museums, and galleries of art. Their govern- 
ment officials are dressed in finer uniforms; and the administra- 
tion of government is more firm. There are no scandals ever 
heard of in connection with the management of State and muni- 
cipal affairs. And altogether monarchical institutions are more 
esthetic than democratic institutions, and therefore more to be 
desired. Our rude forefathers who founded the Republic, of 
course, did not think so; but their cultured and esthetic de- 
scendants know that they were mistaken. 

There is, however, still left a large class of persons who are 
rude enough to believe that the mistake is on the side of the de- 
scendants, not on the side of the forefathers. The forefathers 
were not mistaken when they gave us a republican, and not an 
aristocratic or monarchical form of government. Of course, it 
was the only form of government possible at the time. At the 
close of the revolution no other could be thought of. It is, how- 
ever, as Montesquieu has observed, a form of government which 
requires a high degree of national education, of national morality, 
and of social and economic equality, in order to produce its best 
results. But these conditions being given, it is the best form of 
government in the world. And even for us, in our circumstances, 
we hesitate not at all to affirm that it is the best form of govern- 
ment that we could possibly have. Nor do we believe that the 
governmental machinery works any more smoothly, or any more 
justly and honestly, in monarchical Europe than in democratic 
America. And we are sure that the expense of government there 
is very much greater than here. If, in some respects, European 
governments are more efficient than ours, they also cost very much 
more, and the people are compelled to pay the bills. It was 
stated in the English parliament, a few years ago, that the queen 
and her family receive an annual allowance from the country of 
$3,500,000 ; and to this amount $180,000 more were added at 
the close of the debate. Whether this allowance has been in- 
creased since then we do not know. But it is said that the recent 
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queen’s jubilee cost the English people money enough to have 
entirely prevented the famine in India, if it had been applied for 
that purpose. Would we be willing to exchange our republican 
simplicity for such “royal splendor?” Why, for far less money 
we enjoy equal protection to life and property, and far more free- 
dom, than do our English relations across the sea; and we could 
do much better still, if it were not for the “business methods” 
which have of late crept into our politics. But if this be true of 
the best governed country in Europe, what shall be said of the 
worst? Think of Germany with her brutal “ war-lord” and her 
oppressive military system, of Russia with her absolutism and in- 
human cruelty, of Austria—of Spain! Surely we do not think 
that, with all our drawbacks, we need to shrink from comparison 
of our civil institutions with those of the old world. And to be 
disparaging our institutions at this time, when they are seriously 
threatened by an internal foe, is little short of treason. It is 
greatly increasing the peril to which the ship of state is exposed. 

And in order rightly to appreciate this peril we need to reflect 
how impossible it would be for this nation at present to change 
its form of government. Suppose even that the plutocrats and 
the aristocrats were right, and that monarchical institutions were 
generally preferable to republican institutions, even then it would 
be utterly impossible for us to go back to monarchy. History 
could not thus move backward. As already stated, a republic 
was a necessity at the beginning, and a republic is a necessity 
still. The Republic could only be overthrown by a struggle that 
would cause our soft-handed plutocrats and our soft-minded aris- 
tocrats to curse the day when they were born; and these more 
fortunate classes are the veryjones that ought to be most interested 
in the preservation of the present order. Our government can 
not be changed. To its preservation there is but one alternative, 
and that is the destruction of the nation. The functions of the 
government may be extended, and will doubtless have to be ex- 
tended, in order to meet exigencies which were not foreseen at the 
time of its foundation ; but its essential form can not be changed. 
Hence the duty of the hour for all good and strong-minded 
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men, especially ministers, teachers, lawyers, and statesmen, is to 
discourage all thoughts of revolution, and to labor to correct 
those abuses which make thoughts of revolution possible, the 
chief of which is the introduction of “ business principles” into 
politics, legislation, and the administration of law. 





Recent RECONSTRUCTION OF THEOLOGY. 


On this subject we find an interesting article from the pen of 
Dr. B. B. Warfield, of Princeton, in the Homiletic Review for 
March, 1898. According to Dr. Warfield, however, the subject 
is a misnomer; for, in his opinion, there has really been no re- 
construction in theology in modern times, Arminianism being in 
fact the last system of thought that has any claim to such a title. 
The modern movements in theological thought have only been 
passing modifications of the systems which became fixed in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, beyond which it would seem 
that Dr. Warfield can see no possibility of development, Calvin- 
ism being for him the ultimate goal of all theological think- 
ing. Christianity is absolutely and infallibly deposited in the 
Bible, and Calvinism is the final interpretation of the Bible. 
Hence, beyond this there can only be aberrant tendencies, which 
must in the end always come to naught. Thus, Dr. Warfield 
tells us, for example, that the “ mediating theology” of Germany, 
which for a time seemed to promise so much, is now utterly dead. 
Its candle “has gone out with a splutter” in the land of its 
birth; while in this country there are only a few notable reflec- 
tions of its expiring light in such theological systems as that of 
Dr. Gerhart, of Lancaster, and a still later one of Dr. Clarke, 
of Hamilton Seminary. Instead of reconstructions of theology, 
Dr. Warfield, then, can see in the productions of modern theo- 
logical thought only vicious tendencies in the direction of Socin- 
ianism and Arminianism. Of such tendencies, especially three 
are enumerated in the article referred to, namely, first, a ten- 
dency “ to cut loose from all external authority,” by which latter 
term we suppose the Bible to be understood ; secondly, a ten- 
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dency “ to indefiniteness in doctrinal construction ;” and, thirdly, 
a tendency to underrate “the idea of the divine Christ.” This, 
according to Dr. Warfield, is all there is in the recent attempts of 
theological thought to get beyond the systems of the seventeenth 
century, whether on the part of the representatives of the “ medi- 
ating theology”’ of Germany, or of those of the “ new theology ” 
in the United States. 

Of course, we do not at all agree with Dr. Warfield’s view of this 
subject. In the first place, we do not think that the mediating 
or Christological theology, advanced and cultivated by such men 
as Schleiermacher, Neander, Ebrard, Lange, Dorner, Martensen 
and Schaff, is so entirely dead as Dr. Warfield and others would 
have us believe. But, secondly, if it be true that the “ mediating 
theology ”’ is dead, we are sure that this does not imply any re- 
vival of the theological systems of the seventeenth century. In 
Germany, for instance, Calvinism, understanding by this term 
the theology of the Synod of Dort and of the Westminster As- 
sembly, is not only dead, but also buried and that beyond any 
hope of a resurrection ; while Lutheranism there has shrunk into 
a mere petrifaction, into which such men as Luthardt and Philippi 
are struggling in vain to infuse new life. The orthodox theolo- 
gies of the seventeenth century, both Lutheran and Reformed, 
went down forever in the flood of rationalism which swept over 
Germany in the latter part of the last and beginning of the pres- 
ent century. Pietism had been an effort to galvanize the expiring 
orthodoxy into new life ; but it had proved a dismal failure. Then 
came the “mediating theology,” so called because it sought to 
mediate between theology and modern thought and also between 
the conflicting theological systems themselves, and brought back 
the German people to the Christian faith. This was its work. 
The counterpart of the “ mediating theology ” in this country is 
the “new theology,” which, if we are not greatly mistaken, is not 
at all dead, but very much alive. It is, in general, the theology 
for which this Review has stood in the past, and for which it still 
stands. And even in Germany the “ mediating theology” still 
continues to exert its influence; for its fundamental principles 
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are recognized by the now reigning school of Ritschlianism, and 
when that school shall have completed its development and when 
it shall have come thoroughly to understand itself, the breach be- 
tween it and the mediating school will probably be found to be 
less wide than is now generally believed. At any rate, the Christo- 
logical principle which is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
“ mediating theology ” is held fast also by the leading thinkers of 
the school of Ritschl, although in some cases it may be held in a 
different form from that in which it was held before. 

By the Christological principle we understand the idea that 
Christ is the absolute medium of divine revelation, and, therefore, 
the absolute source, also, of theological knowledge. The ultimate 
source of divine truth is not the reason, nor the Church, nor the 
Bible, but Christ. And this means, of course, the historical 
Christ ; not, however, as an isolated phenomenon, which appeared 
nineteen centuries ago and left nothing behind it save some liter- 
ary records, somewhat as the appearance of a comet might have 
done ; but it means the historical Christ in His identity with the 
present Christ of glory, who is an immediate and living object of 
Christian faith, and as such authenticates Himself to the Chris- 
tian consciousness. This is taking in earnest the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity. If, in order to maintain the true humanity of 
Christ, the mediating theology supposes the historical Christ to 
have been limited in knowledge and power, and to have been sub- 
ject therefore to the laws of intellectual and moral development 
which are common to humanity, it also believes that the present 
glorified Christ, in virtue of his divinity, is capable of transcend- 
ing the limitations of humanity, and of being really present with 
His people always as an object of faith, of inspiration, and of 
knowledge. Any metaphysical doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
that supposes Christ to be shut up in heaven now, and a great 
gulf to be fixed between Himself and His Church, and all that 
we now have of Him to be deposited in the Bible, would, of 
course, be of little interest to a theologian of the mediating 
school, and for ourselves we cannot see that it would be of much 
interest to any Christian whatsoever. What can it matter to us 
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whether Jesus was omniscient during the days of His flesh, if we 
have no means of knowing His mind now? There are ten thou- 
sand things in regard to which we have no word of His recorded 
in the New Testament, and in regard to which we must, on the 
theory in question, after all be left simply to the light of our own 
reason. And it is just at this point that the old theologies are 
most unsatisfactory. In their zeal for the Bible as the only 
source and rule of Christian faith and knowledge the theologians 
of the seventeenth century failed to make proper account of the 
living person and mind of Christ as an immediate source of spir- 
itual life and knowledge for His people; and Christianity, as 
thus apprehended, comes in the end to be nothing more than a 
system of abstract conceptions or notions ; and that is the essence 
of rationalism. 

Here we are bound to take issue with Dr. Warfield’s own con- 
struction of Christianity. He claims that the present unwilling- 
ness of many theological minds to be bound by the Bible as an 
*“ external authority ” is merely an evidence of a bad Socinianiz- 
ing and Arminianizing tendency. “For all the Christianity of 
theology on the one hand,” he says, “ and all the Christianity in 
religion on the other, comes from the Bible. Apart from the 
revelation deposited for us in the Scriptures, there is no Chris- 
tianity.” This, we hold, is putting the Book in place of the Christ, 
and turning Christianity into an abstract intellectual system, 
which is not saved from rationalism by the supposition that the 
Book has had a supernatural origin. But if Christianity is for 
us wholly deposited in the Scriptures, where was it, we may ask, 
before the Scriptures were written? St. Paul, we believe, 
claimed to have gotten his theology, or his gospel, not from men, 
nor from any book, but from Christ. This may not signify that 
he got the historical facts of the gospel by direct revelation from 
heaven, but it doubtless does signify that the meaning of these 
facts and the sense of their value for his religious life came to 
him, not from any external source or through any external au- 
thority, but through immediate contact with the Spirit of the 
exalted Christ Himself. And so, we hold, it must ever be. No 
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Christian mind can ever allow itself to be bound by any merely 
external authority. The Bible, indeed, must ever be important 
as the record of the historical revelation of God which reached 
its highest point in Christ, and must therefore be one of the in- 
dispensable conditions of Christian faith and knowledge; but by 
itself alone it can suffice neither for the one nor for the other. 
To that end it must be supplemented by Christian experience, 
that, is by direct touch with the Spirit of Christ in the heart ; 
and the Christian consciousness, therefore, must be the immed- 
iate source of Christian knowledge and Christian theology. 
This may be pronounced “ subjectivism” and “ rationalism.” 
We do not think, however, that such criticism would have any 
force. For while this view makes the source of authority sub- 
jective in one sense, it also makes it objective ; for Christ cer- 
tainly is an objective reality; and it is Christ within us, the 
union of subject and object, that, according to the mediating 
theology, constitutes the source of Christian knowledge. Nor 
does this view violate the original Protestant principle of the 
Bible as the formal rule of faith ; for since the Christ of glory, or 
the Christ of the soul, is one with the historical Christ of whom 
the Scripture bears witness, it follows that the testimony of the 
soul can not contradict the testimony of the book. The Bible 
thus becomes a formal rule of faith which Christian thought may 
not violate in the construction of doctrine, and from which indeed 
the formal elements of such construction must be derived. This, 
however, is something different from the ordinary notion of the 
Bible as the sole source and absolute authority of Christian faith 
in a merely external view. 

But let us, now, for a moment look more closely at the oppo- 
site conception. Suppose we say with Dr. Warfield that all 
Christianity comes from the Bible, and that all Christian doc- 
trine must be drawn immediately from it as the deposit of all 
divine revelation. But surely the Bible must be interpreted and 
understood. To any individual reader it can signify only what 
he understands it to signify. The Bible comes before us as a 
body of literature, written by different persons, at different times, 
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in different places, and in different languages. It presents itself 
in two main divisions, the Old Testament and the New; the 
former, besides history, prophecy and poetry, containing a collec- 
tion of civil and ritual laws for the government of the people of 
Israel; and the latter containing “some things hard to be un- 
derstood.” Here, then, questions arise, for instance, as to how 
much of the Old Testament is of binding force for the Christian, 
and as to the meaning of many of the sayings of Christ and the 
Apostles. Who shall answer such questions for us? The Roman 
Catholic says, the Church. An infallible code of divine revela- 
tion, such as the Bible is here supposed to be, the Romanist con- 
tends, requires an infallible interpreter, such as the Church claims 
to be. And from his standpoint it must be admitted that the 
Romanist is right, and consistent as far as he goes; only he does 
not go far enough ; for not even an infallible Church is sufficient 
to guarantee to the individual an infallible knowledge of an in- 
fallible revelation, so long as he himself is not rendered infallible. 
Or, in opposition to the Catholic idea, it may be said that every 
reader of the Bible must be his own judge of its meaning. 
Every Christian must interpret the Bible for himself. This we 
suppose to be Dr. Warfield’s position, and in a sense it is ours too. 

But, then, what becomes of the “ external authority ” of which 
Dr. Warfield makes so much account? Suppose I read and in- 
terpret my Bible, and thus formulate a system of Christian 
knowledge for myself. On what authority, then, will that knowl- 
edge rest, on the external authority of the Bible, or on the sub- 
jective authority of the interpreting mind? How much of my 
knowledge will be due to one source, and how much to the other ? 
How does it come that one man is a Calvinist, another a Luth- 
eran, and another an Arminian? These differences arose when 
in Protestantism the external authority of the Bible was regarded 
as most absolute. Does the Bible, then, mean one thing for one 
man and another thing for another? This can not be ; and the 
mediating theology therefore says that this is not the right way 
to use the Bible. It is not the human mind as such that can 
rightly interpret the Bible, but the Christian mind, that is, the 
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mind in union with the living Spirit of Christ. But, then, we 
have the idea of the Christian consciousness as a source of 
Christian knowledge, and the idea of the sole authority of the 
Bible has received a serious modification. And, besides, on 
many theological questions the Christian consciousness can not 
speak with as much definiteness as the Bible was made to speak 
in the older theologies ; for the Christian consciousness is not in- 
fallible. 

This conception of the mediating theology will by some be pro- 
nounced “ mysticism,” and that will be considered sufficient to 
discredit it. But is there not something mystical in religion— 
something the reality of which we can better feel than express— 
something that refuses to be formulated in precise definitions ? 
It is doubtless the feeling of this mystical element in religion that 
accounts for some vagueness of expression in modern theological 
statements. Religion is not all knowledge, and can not be wholly 
brought into definite logical propositions. Dr. Warfield, indeed, 
thinks that one of the evil tendencies of the time is “an indefinite- 
ness in doctrinal construction which seems to be coming in upon 
us like a flood.” Something of this quality of indefiniteness 
doubtless belongs to the mediating theology, and still more of it 
belongs to the Ritschlianism of the present day. This may be 
due in part to the sense of mystery which, as we have just seen, 
belongs to religion, and in part also to the more cautious habits 
of mind fostered by the modern scientific spirit. The tendency 
of modern theology is, no doubt, to less intellectualism, and to 
more reserve in doctrinal definition. We may not, with Ritschl, 
repudiate all philosophy and all metaphysics in theology, and yet 
be convinced that the heart should have as large a function in 
doctrinal constructions as the head. And that conviction, we 
think, is gaining ground. Theologians generally are more mod- 
est now than formerly. They are not as cocksure of their defini- 
tions as they once were; and hence they are more disposed to 
contract the sphere of definition. Single texts of Scripture are 
no longer deemed sufficient to establish a doctrine. And this 
tendency we do not consider as altogether evil, but rather as 
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good. For after all, what is the value of the precise definitions 
which we have in the older systems of theology? There we have 
very precise and very confident definitions, all drawn from the 
Bible, of course, on the essence of the divine trinity, on the nature 
of the angels, on free will and fate, on election and reprobation, 
on heaven and hell, and on a hundred other things of equal 
importance. But for every definition in one system there may 
be found a counter-definition in some other system. Which is 
right? Practically, with all the professed reverence for the 
authority of the Bible, men’s beliefs are governed by their denom- 
inational relations. For the Calvinist Calvinistic definitions are 
right, and for the Arminian Arminian definitions are right. And 
yet they are all supposed to be drawn from the Bible. In view 
of this circumstance we may well ask, what is the use of these 
definite doctrinal constructions? Their definiteness does not 
make them the more worthy of confidence. Alarheit is not 
always Wahrheit. The modern theologian, therefore, wisely 
shrinks from such definiteness in regard to many points on which 
the older theologians did not hesitate to express very definite 
views. In this respect the men of the “new theology” now are 
more cautious than were some of the mediating theologians of an 
earlier day. But all this does not prove that the new theology 
values precise theological knowledge, where this is attainable, less 
highly than the old theology did, nor that truth is to it less 
precious. It is, however, less easily satisfied as to the marks of 
truth, and insists that doctrines must be proved by something 
more than isolated texts of Scripture before they can be accepted. 

The new theology, moreover, is persuaded that the attainment 
of truth is possible only through a process of historical de- 
velopment of the Church extending through all the ages, and not 
through the dialectical or exegetical operation of any one man or 
age. This theology, accordingly, lays a stress upon history and 
especially upon the Church, which the older theology could not 
understand. Theology is now recognized as an historical and pro- 
gressive science, as much as is physics or philosophy. No one 
age can ever boast of having brought it to completion. It is a 
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foolish thing to imagine that the sixteenth century was the ulti- 
mate goal of theological thought, and that either Luther or Calvin 
has spoken the last word on all theological questions. A living 
pope is bad enough, but to set up a dead pope in this fashion is 
something still worse. If we deny the historical character of 
Christian theology, we must suppose the future outlook of Chris- 
* tianity to be desperate, indeed; for on that supposition either 
the present divided condition of Christendom would have to be 
perpetual, or else one of the existing theological systems, or de- 
nominations, would have to swallow up all the rest. But what 
sane man can expect either alternative to happen? If it be mad- 
ness on the part of the Roman Catholic Church to expect ever 
again to get sole control over the Christian world, is it any less 
madness for any Protestant denomination to entertain such an 
expectation? But if we cannot reconcile ourselves to such an 
outlook, we must suppose a process of development in theological 
thought, by means of which existing differences and antitheses 
shall at last be surmounted. And such a process of development 
is in progress now, and has been in all past ages, moving some- 
times with less and sometimes with greater rapidity. At present 
the movement is rushing forward with tremendous speed. No 
resistance and no threats of heresy trials can stop it. And to our 
mind it is mere whistling down the wind to maintain that all this 
movement has accomplished nothing, and that the world now 
stands theologically just as it stood three hundred years ago. The 
man who can seriously maintain such a proposition must be one 
who will not see. 

Yes, the world has moved theologically since the time of the 
Synod of Dort and of the Westminster Assembly, and no man 
can now stand just where the fathers stood. And no phase of 
the modern theological movement has been more fruitful of vital 
germs of development than that of the mediating theology. It has 
furnished principles of thought which will be of permanent influ - 
ence and value. Among these are the Christological and the his- 
torical principles. No influential theology in the future can be 
anything else than Christological. As long as men shall have 
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faith in Christianity so long the idea of Christ must be the ruling 
principle in theology. The idea of divine sovereignty, or the idea 
of the divine decrees, can never again be substituted for the idea 
of Christ ; and Christianity can no longer be construed without 
regard to ethical postulates and principles. And so, as long as 
Christianity shall be believed to be a real human interest, and 
not a mere abstraction or fiction, so long Christian theology must 
be viewed historically. At a time when all science has taken on 
an evolutionary form, theology cannot refuse to admit the prin- 
ciple of development. The admission of these principles in 
modern theology proves something more than a tendency towards 
Socinianism or Arminianism ; it implies a movement beyond the 
antithetic systems of the past—beyond Calvinism and Lutheran- 
ism as well as beyond Armenianism—and the beginning of a rad- 
ically new construction of theology which, when completed, will be 
a more adequate representation of Christianity than any that has 
yet appeared. Until completed, some defects and shortcomings 
will be inevitable; but that should not lead us to despair of the 
success of Christian thought in the future. Meanwhile, two ef- 
fects of this theological reconstruction are already apparent. In 
the first place, it has served to bring Christians of different con- 
fessions more closely together, and has enabled them to see that 
there is something more in Christianity than is comprehended in 
their “ little systems.” And, in the second place, it has given 
the Church a theology that can be preached without reservation 
and without shocking the Christian consciousness of the present 
age ; which is more than can be said of the dead theologies of the 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tue STORY OF GLADSTONE’s LIFE. By Justin McCarthy. Pp. 436. The 

Macmillan Company, New York. 1897. 

The life of Gladstone by Justin McCarthy is, without doubt, 
the most interesting biography that has appeared since Boswell 
gave Johnson a new and unending lease of life. It is written in 
a fascinating style, as interesting as a fairy tale; and yet instruc- 
tive in almost every line. For, while there is no “ preaching,” 
one cannot arise from the perusal of this book without being in- 
spired with resolves to do more and better work for the good of 
the world. The biographer has the historic spirit which has been 
well displayed in his previous writing, and this power is conspic- 
uous in the work before us. There is no other book which gives 
as true and interesting a narrative of England’s progress and her 
influence on the destinies of the world since the passage'of the 
Reform Bill in 1832, when Gladstone’s public life began. Every 
event, political, religious, social or educational is touched upon; 
often briefly as was inevitable from the size of the book and its 
purpose, yet with a master hand, and in a way to make us desire 
for more. The great men who were the contemporaries are de- 
scribed, and their share in public measures sketched in such a 
masterly way that they stand in clear outline before us. And, 
what adds greatly to the value of this work, is the large number 
of portraits and photographic views, some 76 in all; so that we 
have a very valuable album of noted characters in Great Britain 
who have figured during this century. The book is gotten up in 
such a dainty style that it looks almost too nice to touch. 

Though the book is well written, we must take exception to a 
few things which betray carelessness or hurry. This is confess- 
edly the Life of Gladstone, but there is assuredly no need for the 
constant reiteration of his name. It is repeated twice in a sen- 
tence of one line; twice in one of two; in at least two cases, twice 
in one of five lines; and once three times in a sentence of seven 
lines. In all except one of these instances the pronoun would 
have made the meaning equally clear, and the sentence more 
terse. The name could have been omitted more than a thousand 
times without detriment to the sense, and at least five pages saved 
for other uses. On page 163 Mr. McCarthy critisises Disraeli, 
and endeavors to prove his lack of culture by his interpretation 
of the word “ University,” and the title of one of Cardinal New- 
man’s books, “‘ Apologia pro vita mea.” In both cases the critic 
is wrong and Disraeli right—for a wonder. But these are slight 
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blemishes, and in no way destroy the wonderful charm of the 
writer throughout the whole biography. 

The time we hope has passed, at least in Christendom, when a 
man’s greatness is measured by his selfishness, or his power to 
destroy. For the Son of Man came not to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them; and in this preservation to include every in- 
terest of human nature; even so every one who would be truly 
good must resemble his Master. Judged by this standard William 
Ewart Gladstone is, next to Abraham Lincoln, the greatest man 
of this century; we should rather say of modern times. The 
names of Napolean. of Bismarck, of Frederick the Great, of 
Charles the Fifth, of Cromwell or of Bacon, cannot compete, be- 
cause they either sought personal aggrandizement or achieved 
their reforms by shedding so much blood that we are at a loss to 
decide whether the good or evil wrought by them predominated. 
But in the case of the two greatest men of modern times there is 
an entire absence of selfishness. ‘“ With malice toward none, 
with charity toward all” there is manifest an overpowering de- 
sire for the elevation of the human race through the triumph of 
truth and righteousness. 

Mr. Gladstone is, without doubt, the most cultured man of this 
century. He was endowed by nature with the choicest gifts of 
mind and body. He enjoyed the best opportnnities that the 
world could give for culture. He won the highest place as a 
scholar and debater that any one could at Eton. and took the ex- 
traordinary honors of a “ Double First ” at Oxford when he was 
barely twenty-two. He entered Parliament before he was twenty- 
three, and continued there uninterruptedly for sixty-two years. 
He has been Prime Minister four times, a greater number than 
has ever fallen to any other man. And now, at 88, nothing could 
prevent him from being called to kiss the Queen’s hand again if 
he would consent to let his name be mentioned for office. 

During two “ generations of articulate speaking men” he has 
been in public life; and in that time has been identfied with, and, 
since the death of Peel in 1847, the real leader in every movement 
for reform in politics, every question which looked toward ad- 
vancing the interests of religion that has come before the English 
people, or was in any way connected with the growth of Christi- 
anity throughout the world. His industry, his versatility, his 
perseverance, have been really superhuman. What were his re- 
laxations from the incessant and onerous duties of First Lord of 
the Treasury, which he held so often, either nominally or de facto, 
or Leader in the House or Prime Minister? His recreations 
were: Treatises on Religion, or the Greek Classics (it is said 
that he knows both the Iliad and the Odyssey by heart in the 
original Greek); Missions to Bring Reunion Between the Ionian 
Islands; Refutations of the Vatican Decrees of the last Gen- 

eral Council; Replies to the Pope’s Encyclical Letter; Ed- 
iting Butler’s Works, with Supplementary Dissertations, the 
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last undertaken when he was past 84, and of itself enough for a 
life-time work! Surely, his relaxations from the exhausting 
labors of Parliament seem like formidable tasks for all other men. 
His first literary labor was a Treatise on Church and State, 
written when he was 27, and of sufficient merit to call forth the 
hearty commendation of such a severe and hostile critic as 
Macaulay. His last work, a large pamphlet, which laid bare in 
most scathing language the horrors of the Armenian Massa- 
cres, the barbarities of the “ Unspeakable Turk,” and the con- 
nivance of the European Powers at those outrages in order to 
maintain the “ Balance of Power.” Such a life is perfectly unique 
in its length, its versatility and prodigious activity. 

Mr. Gladstone is known almost equally well throughout the 
civilized world. Aud justly so, because he has given his life to its 
service. He is honored as much in America as in Britain; and 
there he is, no doubt, the most popular Commoner which that 
country has ever possessed. He prefers to remain a Commoner, 
and has steadily refused a patent of nobility which has been fre- 
quently pressed upon him. He is not popular with the Tories, the 
enemies of progress, because he is the friend of the laboring man. 
He is not liked by the vicious and unbelieving, because he is em- 
phatically a religious man. But with the cultured, the virtuous, 
and all friends of the oppressed, he is the most widely known and 
best beloved Briton that ever lived. 

This Life of Mr. Gladstone meets a strongly felt want. It is 
rare to have a biography of a man while living, except it be for 
some political purpose ; either to aid his popularity or injure his 
prospects for office. But nothing of this sort is possible here, 
since the subject has definitely abandoned public life. Hence 
there are no ends to be gained by a biography either for his 
political friends or foes. Most elderly statesmen, even those of 
marked ability, after they have retired from office, are exceed- 
ingly dead, whether they know it or not. Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, is very much alive, very much in evidence, despite his volun- 
tary retirement. Perhaps no public man in Europe, not even the 
cavorting German Emperor, occupies as much of the world’s notice 
as the Grand Old Man who has retired to his Welsh castle. 

No person we think is better qualified for writing his life than 
Mr. McCarthy. He is a very forcible and popular writer; one 
whose style compels attention, whether you agree with him or 
not. For that kind of writing which cannot be misunderstood, 
twist it as you may, will find readers, despite the fact that the 
public is overwhelmed with new books. The reader becomes im- 
patient with this superabundance, and can be held only by that 
which is easily comprehended, and whose meaning bears him along 
with a strong current. The biographer has enjoyed unusual op- 
portunities to fit him for his work. A close friend, a fellow 
member of Parliament for many years; frequently differing from 
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his leader in details, sometimes in broad lines of policy; but 
always convinced of the thorough honesty, clear insight, and 
practical wisdom of his measures; an admiring, though not ser- 
vile follower, Mr. McCarthy would be thought of in advance as 
the most suitable person to write a popular biography of his 
hero, This expectation is fully met as regards Mr. Gladstone’s 
political, but not his religious and literary services. For either 
of these fields Mr. McCarthy is evidently not so well qualified. 
Mr. Gladstone has always been a most devoted Christian. While 
at Eton and Oxford he was known as thoroughly religious. And 
his religion was of that hearty, unaffected sort which won credit 
for being sincere, while it escaped the censure of being straight- 
laced, so good that it could not consort with sinners through 
fear of contamination. It requires much good sense as well as 
sincere piety to hold the just balance between these modes of life 
while in college. For the average student is censorious; espe- 
cially of those who are so strict that they will not descend to such 
mild excesses as many good people deem pardonable during the 
University course. 

A close study of Mr. Gladstone’s character reveals moral 
earnestness as the leading trait. He is, indeed, the personifica- 
tion of conscientiousness. He always desires to do right; in 
fact, we do not believe that he ever listened to a temptation to do 
what he thought might be wrong. He has changed many times 
during his public life, and has, therefore, often been charged with 
inconsistency. But, every man of progress must change. It is 
only those who have no reason for their convictions, ¢. ¢., those 
who never learn anything or outgrow their swaddling bands, who 
do not change their opinions. But he has always been brave 
enough to acknowledge his errors, and strong enough to forsake 
them when the onward march of progress and the logic of events 
opened his eyes to new truths, or new modifications of old ones. 
A notable instance was his course toward our country in the 
early years of the Civil War. He made a speech at Newcastle in 
October, 1862, in which he said: “Jefferson Davis has made an 
army, has made a navy, and, more than that, has made a nation.” 
But he soon saw his error and made the most frank and hearty 
acknowledgment of, and sorrow for, his great mistake. Glad- 
stone made his amende honorable to the friends of freedom in 
England and this country whose hearts had been so deeply 
grieved by his indiscreet utterances, in less than two years. 

He began his public life as a pronounced Tory, the pet of Ox- 
ford and the landed aristocracy. He changed as the light of prog- 
ress dawned upon him to a moderate Tory; then a mild Liberal ; 
then through all the grades to a Radical. He extended the 
franchise gradually until it became, as we in this country think it 
should be, dependent upon manhood alone. Though always a 
devout churchman he worshipped with Dissenters, and often when 
in the Highlands started the Psalm, with his wonderfully melodi- 
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ous voice, in the Scotch Presbyterian Kirk. Though te cham- 

ion of Episcopacy in England he disestablished this church in 

reland, and freed the seven-eighths of the population who are 
Catholics from the odious burden of supporting a church whose 
doctrines they do not believe in and whose worship they would 
no attend. He has labored forty years to give justice to the 
Irish tenantry, who have been oppressed until their cry has 
reached Heaven as distinctly as that of the slave in America— 
only to have his cherished policy balked, when he was 85, by the 
House of Lords, where every reform in England has been tem- 
porarily checked. But “ his soul will go marching on,” whether 
he be in this world or the next, until justice is done to Ireland ; 
and the separation of the Church from the State, for which he has 
so earnestly labored and prayed, shall be made complete. 

This conscientiousness has been conspicuous in the many cases 
where he felt compelled to part company with his colleagues in 
Parliament and his constituents at home. He was first elected 
to Parliament from Newark (which was then a borough carried 
in the vest pocket of the Duke of Newcastle), who, on the recom- 
mendation of his son who had known him at Oxford, sent for him 
while he was traveling in Italy, and secured his election. This 
Duke was a regular mossback Tory who thought he owned, body 
and soul, all who lived on his lands or those which bordered on 
them. His frank motto was: “ Shall I not do what I please with 
mine own?” But Tory as the young Gladstone was, he chose to 
be at the expense of keeping a conscience, and therefore soon 
outgrew the straight jacket of the Duke. He became so liberal 
in his views, though still normally a Tory, that he was defeated 
in Newark. But another constituency immediately sought him. 
The method of representation in Great Britain is wholly different 
from that in the United States. A distinguished candidate fre- 
quently does not represent the constituency of the place where he 
lives; and he may be elected by a dozen districts at the same 
time, and then choose which seat he may take. So, after his de- 
feat at Newark, he was sought by the University of Oxford, 
whose alumnus he was and of whom, for his almost unparalleled 
scholarship and ability, his Alma Mater was justly proud. But 
his leanings toward universal suffrage and relief of oppressed 
Ireland became so pronounced that Oxford could no longer endure 
his advanced ideas, and he was rejected by this venerable con- 
stitaency. He next was elected by Lancashire, a sort of head- 
quarters of such Liberalism as existed then; and he continued to 
represent this district until a result similar to the preceding cases 
followed. His growing Liberalism outran that of even Lancas- 
shire; and being rejected there he was sought by Edinburgh (this 
district is known in English politics as “ Midlothian”), which he 
represented, though with diminishing majorities, because of his 
Radicalism, which displeased the sprinkling of bitter Tories in the 
— capital, until his retirement from Parliament in March, 
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What was taking place in his various constituencies was par- 
alleled by his relations with his colleagues. Time after time he 
drifted away from the men of his own party, who thought the 
chief virtue of a politician is consistency, no matter how the world 
advances. -It was not strange that such men as Disraeli and 
Palmerston, who did not think a conscience worth bothering 
themselves about, were amazed at his course. For if they ever 
had any convictions or principles—except those embodied in the 
cherished motto, “ To be all things to all men, if by any possi- 
bility we might gain something "—nobody ever knew what these 
convictions and principles were; least of all themselves. To part 
company from his constituencies, and his colleagues in Parlia- 
ment, cost him many a pang ; and some of his saddest plaints were 
the parting addresses to the boroughs which once sought and after- 
wards rejected him. But,as between conscience in one end of 
the balance and political honors, friendships, or, even, the repu- 
tation for consistency, in the other, all these and every other 
worldly consideration would not have the weight of a feather. 
The Seer of human nature said: 


‘*Set honor in one eye and death i’ the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently.’’ 


Substitute “ conscience ” for “ honor,” and this would apply to 
Gladstone in every part of his life, public or private, even to the 
minutest action. He was always an enigma to such men as Derby, 
Cobden, Hartington, Lowe, or even Russell and Bright. It seemed 
strange to them that a sensible statesman could stickle for such 
small matters as depended on mere honesty, or a balancing of things 
in themselves indifferent. With two eyes they believed they saw 
both ways; but with one, that is, conscience, as the rule of 
life, he saw more than they. But those who with fancied stereo- 
scopic power try to make the photographs of wirepulling and 
straightforward dealing blend into one solid picture of righteous- 
ness, effect only a blur, and render life not worth living. For 
this world is under the government of fixed laws, as well in the 
moral as the physical domain; and these laws are executed by a 
Supreme Ruler who will, in the end, make truth and righteous- 
ness reign and approve themselves to all rational creatures. 

Perhaps nothing better illustrates the fixed trend of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind than his last great undertaking, the edition of Bishop 
Butler’s works. This author will be known through all time as the 
one who brought into clear prominence the doctrine of the 
“Supremacy of Conscience.” Both the “Sermons” and the 
“Analogy” teach this more than any other idea; and it is not too 
much to say that Butler appeals to his editor’s true character 
more than any other uninspired writer. Hence it is eminently 
fitting that the greatest statesman, scholar and man of affairs 
should give his maturest powers to the editing of the noblest 
work ever written in the English language. 
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We leave Mr. McCarthy’s “ story ” with profound gratitude to 
the biographer for giving us such a clear, life-like and, in the 
main, fair delineation of the life of the most renowned English- 
man of any age. We could wish that he had made the religious 
and literary sides of his subject more prominent. But, from the 
employments of Mr. McCarthy as a professed politician and a 
writer somewhat of the Bohemian sort, this was scarcely to be 
expected. Admirers of Mr. Gladstone’s religious character will 
have to read between the lines of the charming narrative. There 
is enough given to enable them by a little use of imagination to 
form a perfect picture of this aspect of his life. The wonder must 
always be that he can be so great in so many and varied lines of 
thought and action. For he appears as a man of the highest or- 
der in human nature, no matter in what light we view his wonder- 
ful personality. 

December 29, 1897. 


THe Book OF THE TWELVE PROPHETS, COMMONLY CALLED THE MINOR. 
By George Adam Smith. D. D., LL. D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis, Free College, Glasgow. In Two Volumes. Vol. II. 
Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah, i, Zechariah i.-viii., Ma- 
lachi, Joel, Zechariah ix.—xiv., and Jonah. ith Historical and Critical 
Introductions. New York, A. C. Armstrong and Son, 51 East Tenth 
Street. 1898. Price, $1.50. 

This volume completes Dr. Smith’s Exposition of the Twelve 
Prophets, commonly called the Minor, and concludes the series 
known as the “ Expositor’s Bible.” The entire series consists of 
forty-nine volumes, and gives an exposition of every book in the 
Old and New Testaments. Although some of these volumes are 
more interesting and meritorious than others, yet, in the whole 
series, there is not one really poor book. All of the volumes are 
replete with instruction, and embody the best and latest results of 
Biblical criticism and study. Asa whole, they are, indeed, the 
best practical exposition of the Holy Scriptures in the English 
language. They bring out clearly not only the meaning of the 
Scriptures, but also show the application of their teachings to 
our own times. Both ministers and laymen will, therefore, find 
them a very desirable possession. For our own part, we have 
nothing in our library that we value more highly as a practical 
help to the right understanding of the Scriptures and of the 
proper presentation of their truths to others. 

The volume now before us is one of the very best of the series. 
It is full of matter of historical interest, and furnishes a valuable 
introduction to Old Testament criticism. Though we are not 
prepared to agree with the distinguished author on all points, yet 
we are prepared to say that his exposition throughout is most 
scholarly, reverent, interesting and edifying. The exposition of 
Jonah is, in itself, worth the price of the volume. 


J. M. T. 
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Sociology is one of the newer studies of our times, but one that 
every well informed person should have, at least, some general 
knowledge of. Such knowledge the present volume is admirably 
adapted to furnish. Its special purpose is “to lay the basis for 
sociological study, to designate the problems involved, and to aid 
the beginner in the solution of those problems.” The following 
subjects are treated of : The Genesis of the Idea of Society, Defi- 
nition and Scope of Sociology, The Relation of Sociology to 
other Social Disciplines, Division of Sociology, The Principles of 
Society per se, The Historical Evolution of the Principles of So- 
ciety, Sociological Ethics, or the Progress of Society, The Method 
in the Study of Sociology, Is Sociology a Science? and The So. 
ciological Study of the Age. The practical value of the volume 
consists in bringing society definitely before the mind and in 
furnishing the means for fruitful ee investigations. It 
is a book which ought to have a large sale, and which will repay 
careful study. J. M. . 


Dozs Gop SEND TROUBLE? An Earnest Effort to Discern between Christian 
Tradition and Christian Truth. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D. Fourth 
Edition. Pages 93. Houghton, in and Company, Boston and New 
York. 1897. 

The importance of this work is not to be estimated by its size. 
The question which it discusses is one whose difficulty must have 
been felt, at some time, by every thoughtful Christian minister. 
The minister has more abundant opportunity than most other men 
have to become acquainted with sorrow. He sees trouble in all 
its forms; and it is his mission to bring comfort to troubled 
hearts. Hence he is of necessity led to reflect on the purpose of 
trouble in the moral government of the world. What have pain, 
misfortune, sorrow, sickness, death to do with the will of God? 
What have they to do with human sin and guilt? These are 
questions which must necessarily force themselves upon the at- 
tention of the thoughfal Christian minister as he goes about the 
discharge of the duties of his office among his people. It was in 
this way that the book before us came to be written. The author, 
as pastor of the First Presbytetian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
had opportunity to witness trouble in all the variety of forms in 
which it falls to the lot of men, and to experience also how little 
real comfort is conveyed by the familiar phrase that “ God sends 
it for a wise purpose.” And the results of his reflections are em- 
bodied in the book before us. 

As is intimated in the title, Dr. Hall rejects the common doc- 
trine that God sends trouble upon men for punitive and disci- 
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plinary purposes. The sufferings of this life are not punishments 
of sin. Punishment, according to Dr. Hall, is not physical, but 
spiritual suffering. Physical evil is not a direct ordinatian of 
God, but the natural sequence merely of the violation of physical 
laws. Bad drainage and bad ventilation, rather than God’s will, 
are responsible for many of the ills to which human flesh is heir ; 
and it is but questionable piety to charge to the providence of 
God what ought as a rule to be charged to the greed and folly of 
men. “If I believed”, says Dr. Hall, “ that God spreads scarlet 
fever among little children; if I believed that God sweeps off into 
their graves so many young wives and mothers; if I believed 
that God produces idiots, and drives people mad, or makes men 
murder and steal and blast their families, I would hate Him as 
other men hate Him,” p. 13. But while Dr. Hall holds that phys- 
ical toil, and especially death, are not the outcome of God’s will, 
he nevertheless believes that they are a consequence of the dis- 
ordering effect of sin. “ Death is the outcome of natural law, the 
effect of natural causes, in a created order perverted and spoiled 
by sin,” p. 15. God simply maintains the energy of natural law, 
in the face of human folly and transgression, because law is right 
and good ; and the consequence is human suffering, But then 
“ the laws of nature have not broken humanity. Humanity has 
broken itself against the laws of nature.” 

Here, indeed, it might be observed that by admitting a causal 
relation of any kind between sin and physical suffering, Dr. Hall, 
after all, admits the presence of a penal element in sore suffering. 
Why might we not say that physical suffering is indirectly a di- 
vine punishment of sin, even if it is not such directly? Intem- 
perance is a sin which, through the reaction of the physical laws 
which are violated, entails trouble and sorrow. But since the vi- 
olated laws are God’s laws, and since He maintains them in force, 
why may not the evils inflicted through the operation of these 
laws be called divine punishment? To this question Dr. Hall fails 
to make a decisive answer. We would answer that this concep- 
tion is impossible, just because the physical suffering occasioned 
by sin so often falls upon others than the guilty persons. Guilt 
and punishment are correlative. The Christian conscience can no 
longer admit the idea that the sins of one person may be punished 
in the life of another person. “ The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die,” said a prophet of Israel long ago. But then we still have 
the unquestioned fact of vicarious suffering—the suffering, for in- 
stance, of the consequences of the sins of parents by their chil- 
dren—to account for; which forms one of the hard problems in 
theodicy, or in the justification of the ways of God to men. Dr. 
Hall maintains that the sufferings of this life can not be punish- 
ment for sin, because punishment is something spiritual in its na- 
ture and has been suffered by Christ in our stead. “TI believe 
that sin has been judged, condemned, and punished in this world, 
once for all, in the awful sacrifice of Christ,” p. 53. “There is 
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but one place on earth where man obtains a glimpse of what the 
punishment of sin is as a crime against God. That place is the 
Hill of Calvary, where stands the cross of Jesus Christ,” p. 49. 
“Christ has suffered punishment; He has been into that black 
mystery; He has gone to the bottom of it;” and now for those 
who accept Christ as their Saviour there is no punishment for 
sin. This, however, does not involve release from the natural 
consequences of sin. To suspend these would bring the whole 
system of natural laws into instant collapse. 

We sympathize with the aim and purpose of this book, al- 
though we can not accept all its positions. We can not, for in- 
stance, accept the author’s theory of the atonement. We think 
that the same objection may be made to this theory that holds to 
the theory of vicarious punishment generally, namely, that it of- 
fends against fundamental ethical principles. If we may say that 
Christ suffered the punishment of our sins in so far as they are 
crimes against God, why may we not also say that the little 
child which dies of scarlet fever suffers the punishment of the 
parents’ sins in so far as they are offences against nature? Does 
the one proposition offend against the principle of justice more 
than the other? But we perfectly agree with our author that the 
troubles of this life must not always be interpreted as punish- 
ments of sin, nor even as means of discipline. That was the mis- 
take made by Job’s comforters. They assured him that he must 
be suffering the penalty of some secret sins; and against that idea 
his mind rebelled, as many a mind will now. And many a mind 
will rebel also against the idea that trouble is sent as a salutary 
discipline to those whom the Lord loveth. Why, some soul will 
ask, do I need more of this discipline than others who are no 
better than I am,and yet are not afflicted as I am afflicted? This 
is one of the hard questions that will sometimes be presented to 
the Christian minister, and upon the correct answer to which will 
often depend the peace and comfort of a soul. Above all things 
is it important that the minister should not attribute actions and 
motives to God which are indefensible in the forum of the Chris- 
tian conscience. To say, for instance, that God sends the fever 
upon little children, and then to say that we are ignorant of His 
purposes will not do. It would be better to plead ignorance of 
the whole case, and simply to maintain that God,in His infinite 
love, and power, and wisdom, will be able to bring good out of the 
present evil and make it contribute to the sufferer’s greater glory 
hereafter. But the subject is one which, in our age at least, with 
the prevailing degree of intelligence concerning the operation of 
natural law, requires no small amount of thoughtful consideration 
and wisdom on the part of the Christian ministry ; and the care- 
ful perusal of the book now under notice can not fail to be 
helpful. 
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Tue SToRY OF JONAH IN THE LIGHT OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 
Luther Tracy Townsend, D.D. Pages119. Funkand Wagnall’s Company, 
New York. 1897. 

This is quite a small volume, the pages measuring two inches 
by four and a-half of printed surface. And the title is a mis- 
nomer; for the subject is not treated in the light of the 
Higher Criticism at all, but rather, we should say, in spite of 
it. The light of the Higher Criticism has scarcely reached the 
mind of the author, and he knows neither its methods nor its re- 
sults, so far as one may be able to judge from the work before us. 
The Higher Critics come in for an abundant amount of denuncia- 
tion, but for no degree of intelligent consideration. The histor- 
icalness of the story of Jonah is maintained on the following 
grounds: first, there was a Jonah; secondly, there was a city 
called Nineveh, and it wasa very wicked place; thirdly, it is likely 
that God would send a prophet to such a place; fourthly, it is 
likely also that the prophet would be unwilling to go, and would 
try to escape by sea; fifthly, it is likely that in case of a storm 
the sailors would throw a stranger overboard, and that, being 
thrown overboard he would be swallowed by a fish, for there 
are plenty of fishes in the sea with throats big enough to 
swallow a man. The only thing that is not so likely is that 
Jonah should remain alive and retain his consciousness for 
three days in the belly of the fish, and then be thrown up un- 
harmed, and go on his way to Nineveh and convert that city. 
But this feat, too, is within the power of God, and therefore, not 
at all incredible. On this point the author reduces his argument 
to the following syllogism : “ If God could make Adam, he could 
save Jonah.” That God made Adam must be believed in spite of 
the evolutionists, of whose theories the author of this volume 
seems to know as much as he knows of those of the Higher 
Critics. It is true that his argument only establishes the posst- 
bility of Jonah being kept alive in the belly of the fish, not the 
fact ; but the author thinks that the fact must be accepted on the 
ground of the New Testament, and that the refusal to accept it 
would be subversive of the Christian faith, We think that this 
kind of apologetic argumentation has a tendency to bring Chris- 
tianity into discredit, and to shake the faith of some good people. 
But that it can cause permanent damage to Christianity we do not 
hold, for we believe that Christianity rests upon an impregnable 
foundation as indifferent to the vaporings of ignorant fanaticism 
as to the arguments of hostile criticism. 


Dre LEHRE VON DER UBERNATURLICHEN GEBURT CHRISTI. Christologische 
Studie von P. Lobstein, Professor der Theologie in Strassburg. Zweite 
stark vermehrte A Akademische Ver handlung von J. C. B. 


Mohr. Freiburg und Leipzig. 1896. Pages 65. 
This small brochure was first published in the French language 
in 1890, and attracted considerable attention. But as it is con- 
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nected with a discussion which has for some years been going for- 
ward, especially in the theological circles of Germany, it was fit- 
ting that it should be published also in the German language, and 
thus be made accessible to a larger number of readers. The sub- 
ject with which it deals, namely, the supernatural conception of 
Christ, has formed the chief point in the controversy which has 
lately taken place in Germany on the Apostles’ Creed, and which 
will doubtless, sooner or later, claim attenton also in this country. 
It is well known that some of the adherents of the Ritschlian 
school of theology, while distinctly acknowledging the divinity of 
Christ, deny the story of the supernatural or miraculous concep- 
tion. Or where a supernatural element in the birth of Christ is 
acknowledged, it is contended at least that that birth was not 
without a father. And it is to this class of theologians that our 
author belongs. 

The work before us is divided into six sections, having respect- 
ively the following headings: General introductiou; the tradi- 
tional doctrine considered from an exegetical point of view ; the 
traditional doctrine analyzed in its historical origin; the tradi- 
tional doctrine regarded from a dogmatical point of view; the 
traditional doctrine traced back to its religious significance ; 
retrospect and conclusion. It is often said that views like those 
advocated in this treatise have their origin in a disbelief of the 
supernatural. That, however, could at least not be said of Prof. 
Lobstein. He begins with an examination of Scripture, and 
comes to the conclusion that, with the exception of the opening 
chapters of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, the idea of a father- 
less conception is not recognized anywhere in the New Testament. 
Unquestionably the Apostle Paul knew nothing of it, and equally 
unquestionably he believed in the pre-existence of Christ as “ the 
man from heaven.” But the chapters in Matthew and Luke re- 
lating to the infancy of Jesus, the author contends, are self-con- 
tradictory, and show evident marks of being later additions. The 
genealogical tables of the two Gospels cannot be reconciled with 
each other ; and as both profess to give the descent of Joseph, 
they must have been intended originally to prove that Jesus as 
the son of Joseph was the Messiah descended from David. Of this 
circumstance the redactors of our Gospels were aware, and they 
sought to explain it away by the glosses inserted in Matt. 2: 16 
and Luke 3: 23. Theauthor also claims that these chapters con- 
tradict plain statements in other parts of the Gospels, and that 
they are especially inconsistent with the report of the conduct of 
Mary and her family towards Jesus during the early years of His 
ministry. As to the historical origin of the doctrine of a father- 
less conception, the author holds that it was the culmination of 
one of three streams of tradition which flowed through the Apos- 
tolic Church, the first finding expression in Paul’s theory of pre- 
existence,and the second in the Logos doctrine of the Johannean 
writings. Dogmatically, according to our author, the doctrine in 
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question has its motive in the belief of Christ’s sinlessness, but is 
inconsistent with Paul’s view of pre-existence as well as with the 
theory of John. In the doctrine of the supernatural con- 
ception, our author says, “ we have to do with the origin of a 
being which is as yet non-existent, and which owes its existence 
to a supernatural act of the Spirit of God that comes upon Mary ; 
while the doctrine of the conception of an eternally pre-existent 
ego in the womb of a virgin, where it either assumes a human 
nature in addition to the divine, or enters into a form of existence 
different from the divine, has absolutely nothing in common with 
the more popular tradition preserved in the first and third 
Gospels.” And in this tradition, or “ myth,” as the author some- 
times calls it, the pious Christian consciousness of the second 
meration of the Apostolic Church expressed its faith in the 
vinity of Christ. 

The author of this treatise, it will be remembered, does not 
deny the divinity of Christ. He gives the following explanation 
of what a confession of the divinity of Christ means: “ To con- 
fess the divinity of Christ means to realize, to feel in oneself, that 
to those who have surrendered themselves to Him, He has 
brought the peace of a conscience reconciled to God and the 
powers of eternal life; that to His own He has communicated a 
principle of infinite love, of eternal truth, and of perfect holiness ; 
that in the place of all motives of action, which are derived from 
the world and bear the stamp of the spirit which is from beneath, 
He has put the light of a life proceeding from God and pervaded 
by the Spirit which is from above; that to enter into communion 
with Him is to be united with God; that it is the highest goal and 
the unclonded bliss of His disciples to be one with Him as He is 
one with the Father.” Such a confession of divinity in Christ is, 
of course, wholly experimental. It is like the confession of 
Peter: “ Lord to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” It may be a question, however, whether such an ex- 
perimental confession could long maintain itself without a com- 
mensurate dogmatic confession. Christ must be acknowledged 
as in a most real sense the Son of God. But does that necessa- 
rily imply the doctrine of the supernatural conception? This is 
another question, which must be considered on general Biblical 
and dogmatic grounds; and for this purpose the little work under 
Notice may be helpful to the careful and honest student of 
theology. 


Hisrory oF CHRISTIANITY IN THE APposToLic AGE. By Arthur Cushman 
MoGiffert, Ph.D., D. D., Washburn Professor of Church History in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. Pages xii and 681. Charles 


Scribner's Sons, New York. 1897. 

This work forms a volume of the International Theological Li- 
brary, edited by Drs. Briggs and Salmond. That fact itself isa 
guarantee of its high scholarly character, and raises the highest 
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expectation of its ability and merit. And this expectation is not 
disappointed in the perusal of the work. We have in it the pro- 
duction of a scholar who is thoroughly familiar with his subject, 
thoroughly honest in the treatment of his material, and thor- 
oughly skillful in the presentation of it. The style is easy and 
natural, and the reader’s attention never flags. There are no ob- 
scure or heavy sentences, and one is never in doubt as to the au- 
thor’s meaning. Manner and language are dignified and grave, 
and one’s taste is never offended by any lack of congruity with the 
solemnity of the subject treated. Altogether the work before us, 
judged from the standpoint of historiography, is one of no ordi- 
nary merit ; and the intelligent reader who has once taken it up 
will not willingly lay it down until he has finished the perusal of it. 

But why a new history of Christianity in the Apostolic age? 
Has not the subject long since been exhausted? Have not Nean- 
der and Schaff, and other able historians, said all that can be 
said on the subject? To such questions one need not wait long 
for an answer. The reader soon discovers that Professor McGif- 
fert has not written over again what others had written before 
him. He has written a new history of the Apostolic age; and 
the ordinary reader of church history will require some little time 
to adjust himself to the new points of view. The discovery, since 
the time of Neander, of much new material, like the Didache, for 
instance, has contributed in part to this change of view. But 
another and more important circumstance has been the rise of a 
new historical spirit, which studies history, even sacred history, 
not so much in the light of a later age as in the light of the age 
itself that is to be portrayed,and by means of the sources belong- 
ing to that age. The object of such historical study in Chris- 
tianity is not to justify any subsequent phase of theological de- 
velopment, but to present a picture of the religious thought and 
life of the age with which the historian is concerned. Dr. Me- 
Giffert deals with Christianity in the Apostolic age; and if his 
picture does not look just like a picture of the Christianity of the 
Nicene age the fault could hardly be supposed to be his, except 
on the unreasonable assumption that there was no difference at 
all between the age of Constantine and the age of the apostles. 
Many will doubtless miss in Dr. McGiffert’s book, for instance, 
the well-known Nicene and Chalcedonian views of Christ’s person. 
He tells us that the men whom Christ gathered about Him re- 
garded Him neither in the aspect of incarnate deity nor of perfect 
and ideal humanity, but simply in the character of the Messiah, 
and upon this conception they founded the Church. He tells us 
also that Christ did not claim to be omniscient,and did not know 
the time of His second coming. It would be easy to criticise 
such statements if they were made in regard to the circle of con- 
ceptions current in a later age; but the question before the his- 
torian is, what were the facts in the age of the apostles? What 
was Jesus believed to be by His contemporaries? But if it should 
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turn out that they had no conception of any doctrine of incarna- 
tion—if it should appear that Peter, for example, when he said, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” meant no more 
than to acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah—this after all would 
not prove that He was not essentially more than human, and that 
the later apostles and later ages were mistaken when they re- 
garded Him as the Son of God in a sense different from that 
which was at first denoted by this title. Dr. McGiffert himself 
proves that the New Testament shows progress in the develop- 
ment of Christological thought from the faith of the earlier disci- 
plines to the views of St. Paul and from the views of St. Paul to 
the Logos doctrine of the Johannean writings. 

But, besides the Christology, there are many other points in 
this volume which will at first startle many a serious reader. In 
the first place, we observe an independence in the use of Biblical 
sources which is not usual, and which is not consistent with the 
doctrine of the inerrancy of Scripture, though quite in harmony 
with the conception of substantial accuracy. For instance, the 
author does not hesitate to think that the account of the mission 
of the apostles to Samaria, and of their imparting the Holy Spirit 
by the laying on of their hands, Acts 9:14-18, betrays the con- 
ception of a later age; or that the Council of Jerusalem, which, 
by the way, is placed in A. D. 45, instead of A.D. 50, the usual 
date, never issued such a decree as is attributed to it in Acts 
15:28,29. But, perhaps, the author’s most serious departure from 
traditional beliefs relates to the authorships of the Acts of the 
Apostles. This book, which is of such vital importance to the 
historian of the Apostolic age, Professor McGiffert holds, was not 
written by Luke, “the beloved physician,” but by an unknown 
anthor who lived a generation after the time of Paul and used 
older sources, which he sometimes misunderstood. The so-called 
“we” passages in the latter part of the book, which imply an 
eye-witness, may have been written by Luke; and this may have 
given rise to the subsequent tradition that Luke wrote the book 
of Acts, as well as that of the Gospel, which in any case is from 
the same hand. Some other departures from the traditional views 
concerning the origin of the New Testament writings may be 
noted in this connection. The First Epistle of Peter was written 
a generation after the death of Peter by a Paulinist, possibly 
Barnabus. Second Peter is a pseudonym. The Epistle of James 
is probably the work of a Hellenistic Jew, Christian, of course, 
who lived in the latter part of the first century. The Pastoral 
Epistles are,in their present form, not genuine; but they are 
based upon genuine letters of Paul—this is true especially of 
Second Timothy and Titus—and were composed as we now have 
them in the reign of Trajan. 

In any history of the Apostolic age large space must necessa- 
rily be assigned to St. Paul. It has been said that Paul was the 
founder of Christianity rather than Christ. This is a proposition, 
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of course, that can not be entertained for a moment, and to which 
Profeasor McGiffert gives no contenance at all. Paul was not 
the author of Christianity, but only its greatest apostle and ex- 
ponent—the man who affected the fortunes of the Church more 
profoundly than any other human agent; and this in spite of the 
fact that in his own age he was ahead of his time, and his appre- 
hension of the Gospel was too spiritual to suit the temper of his 
contemporaries, both Jews and Gentiles. In the chronology of 
the life and work of Paul, Professor McGiffert, like Harnack, 
pushes the dates about five or six years farther back than has 
generally been the case. He supposes that Paul’s conversion 
took place in A. D. 31 or 32, and his death in A. D. 58. Within 
this period of twenty-six or twenty-seven years was accomplished 
the marvellous work of St. Paul. That work consisted in the 
planting of the Church throughout the Greek portion of the 
Roman Empire, and in the writing of a series of letters which 
must be an inestimable treasure to the Church in all time. These 
letters, according to our author, are all genuine writings of Paul, 
with the exception of the Pastorial Epistles, which in their pres- 
ent form can not have come from his hands. In the first place 
the known history of Paul affords no situation into which these 
epistles could by any means be made to fit; for the hypothesis of 
a release from his first Roman imprisonment, and of a subsequent 
second imprisonment and martyrdom, is without any historical 
foundation. But, secondly, and what is of more importance, 
these epistles are not in the spirit of St. Paul. They are in the 
spirit of the “larger church” of the third Christian generation, 
which embodies more of the mind of Peter, and of his class of 
men, than of the mind of Paul, and when the Christian commu- 
nity had begun to become the institution of the Catholic Church. 
For the difference between Paul’s apprehension of Christianity 
and the more common apprehension which became fixed at last in 
the Roman Church, probably through Peter’s personal influence, 
who certainly was at Rome, we must refer our readers to the work 
under notice itself. We know nothing finer in theological litera- 
ture than the chapters in which our author distinguishes the 
Christianity of Paul, as being of a higher type, from the Chris- 
tianity of the Church at large. The idea of immediate, vital 
union of the Christian with Christ by faith is, according to Prof. 
McGiffert, Paul’s fundamental soteriological idea; but the world 
had to wait for this modern age before that idea could be appre- 
ciated at its full value. 

This work of Dr McGiffert’s will doubtless be widely circu- 
lated and read; for theologians and progressive ministers can- 
not afford to do without it. It will also be much “ reviewed,” 
and it will be variously criticised. We hope this will be done in 
the temper of calm reason and dispassionate judgment. Such 
criticism the author cannot but court ; but there could be nothing 
gained by another angry debate, and a decision by mere ma- 
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jorities. Such decisions decide nothing. There is a candor evi- 
dent in our author’s pages which shows that he is in search only 
of the truth ; and a tone of conservative orthodoxy and Christian 
faith, along with the severest critical habits, that must be reas- 
suring to the most timid Christian. Surely from such a writer 
Christianity has nothing to fear; although he would doubtless 
be the first to join in St. Paul’s confession, ‘‘ We now see through 
a glass darkly, and not yet face to face.” If anyone thinks that 
in Christian theology and in Christian history there is nothing 
more to be learned, and that all questions are finally settled, then 
this book is not for him, and he might as well lay it down with- 
out reading. 


CHRISTIAN InstTiITUTIONS. By Alexander V. G. Allen, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical in the Theol School in Cambridge. 
Pages xxi and 577. Charles bner’s Sons, New York. 1897. 
Professor Allen is known to many of our readers as the author 

of “ The Continuity of Christian Thought,” which was published 
some twelve or fifteen years ago, and obtained such wide circula- 
tion. The present volume, which is written in the style and spirit 
of the work just referred to and which, moreover, also belongs to 
the “ International Theological Library,” will doubtless be received 
with equal favor. Professor Allen is a philosophical historian 
whose work can always be studied with profit, and who succeeds 
in shedding light upon many a dark problem in the history of the 
development of Christian thought. It is the peculiarity of his 
method to explain existing institutions by showing how they 
have come to exist; and such a method can never fail to be inter- 
esting and instructive. 

The object of the work before us can not be better stated than 
in the language of the preface. “ This treatise,” the author says, 
“is a summary of the church’s history from the point of view of 
its institutions. The effort has been made to show how organiza- 
tion, creeds and culture are related to the spiritual life and to the 
growth of Christian civilization.” This indicates the division of 
the work into three books. In the first book we have an account 
of the development of the organization of the Church from the 
first faint beginning in the apostolic age to the completed papacy, 
and then down to modern episcopacy and presbyterialism. Pro- 
fessor Allen departs somewhat from the theory, first advanced 
by Jerome and in recent times so ably maintained by Lightfoot, 
that in the New Testament presbyter and bishop are convertible 
terms ; but he shows plainly to any who are not blind that there 
is no particle of authority for the doctrine of a divine institution 
of episcopacy. In the second book will be found a review of the 
origin of the Catholic Creeds, and of the development of doctrine. 
Besides an historical account of the Catholic Creeds we have 
special discussions of such subjects as the Trinity, atonement, 
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the person of Christ, the miracle, etc. In a very interesting way 
the author shows how these doctrines were developed under the 
influences of national and historical conditions. Nothing here is 
isolated, nothing disconnected. In the third book, finally, we 
have a treatment of Christian Worship. This contains an ac- 
count of the principles of cultus and of the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments. The following account is given, p, 525, of the primitive 
view of the Lord’s supper: “ In the evening meal, at the close of 
the day, the first disciples met together, praying over the bread 
and the cup, eating and drinking in remembrance of the Master. 
As He had eaten of the food which the earth supplies for human 
sustenance in a spirit of consecration to the will of His Father, 
so His disciples had at their command the same food which had 
nourished the body of Christ. If it were eaten in His spirit, 
whose meat and drink was to do the Father’s will who had sent 
Him, then the food of common life, the bread and the wine, were 
transmuted by faith into elements that ministered also to spiritual 
life, and made them one in body and spirit with Christ.” That 
kind of transubstantiation one can believe in; and one can also 
understand how from so simple a conception the Roman Catholic 
dogma could have originated. This is only one illustration of 
the exceedingly interesting character of the work before us. 
Numerous other points are elucidated in an equally striking way; 
and no reader can rise from the study of the work without find- 
ing himself greatly benefited. 











